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Labor Gains Ground 
In Battle of OPA 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
WASHINGTON.—Facing strong independent 
Labor pressure, OPA’s Prentiss Brown has 
agreed, The New Leader learns exclusively, to 
appoint two new deputies, as yet unnamed— 
one from Labor, who will also be the executive 
secretary of the OPA Labor Policy Committee, 
the other a retailer who believes in price 
control. 

The wings of the Low-Maxon faction are 
being clipped. The recent OPA petition by the 
progressive Galbraith-O’Leary-Rowe group de- 
manded Maxon’s removal on the grounds that 
he was using “public office to further private 
interests and private views.” Two of the can- 
ners who led the fight against grade-labeling, 
Dan Gerber and Harold Sorenson, have re- 
signed. Labor Director Robert Brooks is shaky. 
Dollars-and-cents ceilings on meat have been 
postponed until May 17. Figures show them to 
be 7% above current and 17% above chains. 
Letters from consumers apparently play a big 
role in influencing Brown. It would be well if 
readers send on batches to Prentiss Brown in 
connection with grade-labeling and doilar-cents 
ceilings. 

With James B. Carey's statement today that 
“1944 food production is menaced by the House 
Appropriation Committee’s abolition of farm 
security,” the CIO has joined the AFL and the 
Railroad Brotherhoods, among others, to save 
farm security from the Hunger Bloc. All CIO 

affiliates have 
been urged to 
write the Con- 
gressmen — or 
go hungry next 
year. 
Food Admin- 
istrator Chester 
Davis has just 
raised the corn ceiling five cents—which violates 
the President’s “freeze” order. This will force 
higher milk and meat prices, and give the Hunger 
Bloc much of what was just vetoed in the Bank- 
head Bill. The reason given for the raise in corn 
is that a nickel bribe is needed to persuade the 
grain speculators to unloose some hoarded stocks. 
But why doesn’t the Government sell some of its 
own wheat and corn reserves for feed and break 
the speculators’ hold-up? 

Lee: Pressman was responsible for those pre- 
mature handouts at the New York CIO meeting 
on the President’s “freeze” order. The Labor 
revolt against wage-freezing has already begun. 
Sharp dissenting — have been struck by Phil 
Murray, Matthew Woll, Walter Reuther and 
others. But the Pressman-fellow-traveler bunch, 
who have become today single-minded yes-men, 
are quite willing to sell Labor rivet 
in order to prove thei 


* 


down the 


“uselessness.” 


Labor War Relief is now 
to charities—surpassing 
A. T.& T.... PA's 1. F. Stone has resigned from 
the Press Club over the refusal to serve Negro 
Judge Walliam Hastie in the Press Club restau- 
rant. Stone was unable to get 25 signatures. 
Jimmy Wechsler was the only fellow-PA/-staffer 
to sign the petition. ... George Weaver 
named to the CIO National Staff as Director of 
the Committee to Abolish Racial Discrimination. 
Weaver, of the Transport Service Employees, 
went through over the opposition of Harty 
Bridges, Reid Robinson and Ferdinand Smith. 
He is a Carey candidate, which means that things 
here are looking up. 


Washington Notes: 
the largest contributor 


has been 


Steel Trust Grip on East’s Production 





Gorkin Stabbed as 
Mexican C. P. Wrecks 
Erlich, Tresca Meeting 


By VICTOR SERGE 

MEXICO CITY, ‘April Pil see a evening 
the Iberian-Mexican Cultural Center, organized 
by Spanish refugees, held a closed meeting to 
commemorate the deaths of Carlo Tresea, Victo: 
Alter and Heinrich Erlich. 

The list cf scheduled speakers was: Maldoado 
(a CNT trade union leader), Jacob Abrams (of 
the Jewish socialists), and Julian Gorkin, Paul 
Chevalier and Victor Serge for the European 
socialist refugees. 

The Iberian-Mexican Center is located on one 
of the most crowded avenues in the city. At 
eight o’clock a gang of about one hundred Com- 
munists laid siege to the hall, broke down the 
iron door, and burst into the Center looking for 
the speakers to beat them up. 

The bar, the billiard room and the club room 
were almcst completely wrecked in true pogrom 
style. 

Armed with clubs and bits of broken furni- 
ture as well as knives and guns (several pistol 
shots were fired through the windows) they 
formed a strong-arm squad, evidently recruited 
¢ff the streets, probably hired, and led by some 
Communist Party leaders who kept shouting, 
“They are Germans, enemies of Mexico!” 

A determined resistance was put up, however, 
and the arrival of the police prevented any more 
bloodshed. But Julian Gorkin was stabbed and 
badly wounded in the head. Enrique Gironella, 
formerly a professor in Barcelona, and later 
editor of La Batalla, was seriously wounded 
also in the head, probably by a blow from an 
iron bar. 

During the riot, some of the Stalinist hood- 
lums telephoned the newspapers that a body of 
breaking up a fascist meeting 
which began with shouts of “Vive Hitler! Vive 
Franco! Vive Mussolini!” This story was re- 
peated to the police by each of the 93 attackers 
who were arrested. Thirteen of these were put 
in jail charged with assault and battery, at- 
tempted homicide, and malicious mischief— 
among them an instructor in the high school, 
a member of the Communist party. 

[Clippings from Mexican papers which reached 
here after Mr. report, shed additional 
light on.the story he tells. In an interview with 
the newspaper Excelsior, Julian Gorkin, Spanish 
socialist leader and one of those wounded ecate- 
gorically charged the Spanish Communist party 
in Mexico with inspiring and organizing the 
attack. He named as the instigators Antonio 
Mije, Juan Cam-rera, Julian Carillo, and Carlos 
Contreras, charging they met two days before 
the meeting to plan the hoodlum attack. 

Carlos Contreras. alias Enea Sormenti, 
one of the leaders of the GPU in Spain during 
the Spanish civil war. Last year Contreras 
sought to organize attacks against prominent 
European S:cialist refugees, including Gorkin, 
Serge, Gustave Regler, and Marceau Pivert. 
Widespread publicity in the United States and 
a statement by 160 prominent Americans, in- 
ciuding governors, labor leaders, writers, and 
editors, brought action by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and a measure of protection for these 
men. Since then several Mexican Communist 
deputies have resigned from the Communist 
party and disclaimed their previous attacks on 
Gcerkin, Pivert, Serge and Regler. 

Contreras, a bitter foe of Carlo Tresca, 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Communists Launch Smear Drive 
Against Jewish Labor Committee 


Scared by the reaction of the American labor 
movement at the execution by the Soviets of 
the two noted anti-fascist labor leaders Erlich 
and Alter, the Communist Party has embarked 
upon an hysterical and unrestrained campaign 
of villification. 

On April 1, Earl Browder, in a speech de- 
livered in Brooklyn, made the ridiculous charge 
that Nathan Chanin, noted Jewish American 
labor leader and chairman of the Administra- 
tive Committee of the Jewish Labor Committee. 
had “collected money in this country to be used 
for secret conspiratorial work inside the Soviet 
Union.” 

Chanin’s reply, which 
in the New York Times, World-Telegram, the 
New York Post and other newspapers through- 
out the country, pointed out that “it was indeed 
ironic that Earl Browder, the leader of 
an organization which feeds on conspiracies 
both against the government of the United 
States and the people of Ame should accuse 
me of ‘conspiratorial activities’ 

“Is it not Browder, whose 
was characterized by Attorney-General 
(in the Bridges 
American organization?” 

The campaign of 
abated. This week, 
in a barefaced lie. 

On Tuesday, April 18, the Communist Jewish 
Morning Freiheit published a story to the effect 
that the Jewish Labor Committee has aided 
only “Polish refugees in Russia 
and not those of the Uk: atvia, Lithuania, 
Bessarabia, 

In reply to this lie the 
mittee released a letter of 
ten by Adolph Held, 
Labor Committee, and 
secretary, to Maxim Li 
dor in Washington. The letter 

“Dear Mr. Ambassador: As you are no doubt 
aware, the Jewish Labor Committee has fox 
almost a year been carrying on a campaign to 


was published widely 


who is 


rica, 
the same party 
Biddle 
case) as a subversive anti- 
has continued un- 
they were caught 


slander 


how ever, 


anti-Semitic” ty 
‘aine, L 
and so on. 
Jewish Labor Com- 
June 30, 1942, writ- 
chairman of the Jewish 

Pat, executive 
Soviet Ambassa- 


Jacob 
tvinov, 


said: 


aid the refugee victims of Nazi aggression now 
living in Soviet Russia. These include refugees 
from Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Bessarabia 
and Soviet citizens foreed to flee from the 
Ukraine, White Russia and other Soviet terri- 
tory occupied by the Nazis. 

“In connection with this work we are re- 
ceiving countless inquiries from American citi- 
zens who are anxious to aid their relatives in 
Soviet Russia but find the difficulties almost 
insurmountable. It is on their behalf that we 
take the liberty of addressing you. They are 
mostly working men and women, many of them 
with large families and limited incomes. They 
are willing to make sacrifices in order to send 
relief to their friends and kinfolk, but they 
that no unnecessary burden which they cannot 
bear be placed upon them. 

“In their efforts to help their dear they 
first encounter the difficulties arising out of the 
Soviet connection with parcels 
received by citizens and residents of the 
U.S.S.R. No old clothing, even if dry-cleaned, 
can be and duty and other levies on new 
clothing are so high as to make its sending by 
age income oe pe ew m 

In a letter to Adolph Held of 
Soviet re let replied: 

“My dear Mr. Held: 

“I fully understand the inconvenience 
caused by some customs regulations, but am 
afraid I cannot do anything to have them 
altered. The regulations apply to all Soviet 
citizens, whether refugees or not. 

‘As regards restrictions for used cloth- 
ing, you will understand that they are 
necessitated by reasons of hygiene and 
public health. 

‘Yours sincerely. 


“M. LITVINOV, 


ask 


ones, 


regulations in 


sent, 


} eople of 


7, 1942, th 


Ambassador.” 


In the meantime, the Jewish Labor Conimittee 
nformed The New Leader that it 
sent through Russian War Relief 
pounds of clothing to refugees in Soviet Russia 


already 


150,000 


has 
over 
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Labor to Battle FDR on Wage 
Freeze If Prices Not Rolled Back 


By CLARK RYAN 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
DETROIT.—Labor marked time cautiously on the President’s wage freezing 
order this week, with the exception of John L. Lewis, whose hatred of the Presi- 
dent brings an automatic negative response, and the United Automobile Workers, 
which has faced a steady rank-and-file pressure for increased wages to close the 
gap in prices. 
The trade unions would be willing to go along with the President’s wage freez- 
ing ace: for they don’t want wage increases so much as effective controls over 
the cost of living. Labor saw the President — 


announce a 7-point price-wage-profit stabili- ' 
zation program last spring, only to watch New Leader Feted 
. 
On 20th Anniversary 


Congress and special interests rip the heart 
out of it. And while the, President was an- 

Readers and writers, leading liberal and 
personalities crowded the Hotel Commo- 


nouncing the new treezing order, Congress 
passed a repeal of the $25,000 salary limitation. 

New York City last Sunday night to 
The New Leader’s twentieth anni 





Labor’s support of the President’s order will 
depe nd upon the Administration’s effect 
in “rol Hing back” prices to adjust the gap be- 
tween wages and the high cost of living. 

Challenging President Roosevelt’s executive 
freezing wage rates, the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO) sent the General Motors 
Corporation formal notice that the union is 
desirous of invoking its right under the existing 
collective agreement to reopen negotiations on 
the wage clause. The UAW represents 300,000 
workers in GM plants. 

At the same time, Philip Murray opened a 
CIO campaign to modify the President’s April 
8th order. The CIO will demand that the War 
Labor Board be given the authority to make 
necessary adjustments to correct inequities. 
Murray stressed the fuct that the CIO sup- 
ported the President’s move because CIO saw 
it as a declaration for the “rolling back” of 
vrice levels. An AFL statement also stressed 
the necessity of reducing prices as a prelude to 
wage stabilization. 

Labor’s stand is 
ciple of “equality of 
on the equality. 

» 


liveness labor 
dore ir 
celebrate 
versary. 
Before a 
persons, A. A. 


dinner audience of more than 1,000 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary 
of State, William Green, president of' the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and Bertrand Russell, 
philosopher, discussed the issues and problems 
of the day 

“The New Leader 
and courageously for the democratic rights of 
labor,” Mr. Green said, “and today it occupies 
a key position in the struggle for the liberation 
and re-establishment of a free trade union move- 
ment throughout the world.” 

“You have been an exponent of the American 
tradition in its most liberal sense,” Mr. Berle 
remarked in his address, “and I have every 
cenfidence in your continued championship of 
the great causes.” Mr. Berle’s 
address and the speech by Herbert Morrison, 
British Cabinet Minister, who spoke to the 
audience via transatlantic hook-up, are printed 
elsewhere in this issue, 
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sacrifice”—with 
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stress 


» The New Leader 
Lom , chairman otf 
New 


Messages paying tribute t 
were read by Matthew M. 
the meeting and vice-president of The 
Leader Publishing Association. 

Representatives of 
ence, after an appeal by 
funds to insure the continuance of the 
for the coming year. 


going to re- 
the na- 


groups 


words “incentive pay’’ are 
increasingly larger attention in 
On the one hand, Tory 
will attempt to use this system to wreck ex: 
isting labor standards and substitute piece 
work systems for present hourly standards. 
Eddie Rickenbacker has already sounded this 
note. The “incentive pay” idea has also received 
vigorous endorsement by the Communists, who 
long ago have been in favor of placating the 
industrial groups on the wage issue. 

The “incentive pay” issue has already caused 


e . 
244 1A In My Opinion Me 


HERE is new hope for humanity in the 
mood in which this war is being fought. “Incentive payment 
I have no sympathy with those who want “ane not the answer to 
more shrieks and flag-waving and parades, nor are such 
or think it necessary to heat a witch’s for increasing iction. Introduction of 
brew of hate to see the business through. centive plans in our industry will create furt 
Imagine Hannibal or Caesar, Washington chaos and confusion and will not 
or Lee, or any great soldier, taking time 
out to work up some more hate. With 
nature’s help, the situation will produce 
all, and more than all, the hate that is 
called for. What the mind has to produce 
is resolution. And I feel no want of that. 
The contrast in this respect with World 
War I is startling. That disaster to man- 
kind was widely greeted as a grand ad- reflected 
venture. It started off. as all wars had, New 
with fifes and glory-drums, with ringside echo 
shouts and exultation oratory. We who é 
opposed it felt often more like wet blan- 
kets than dissenters; we were spoiling all 
the fun. This war began with solemnity 
and sorrow in every nation. The motive 
now in the breast of the warriors if blind. 
sad animal-or-mystic obedience in the one 
camp: in the other, undeluded determina- 
tion to finish a sombre but necessary job. 
In short, the human race as a whole, for 
the first time in its history, is disillusioned 
of war for war’s sake. It is united in 
wanting to bring the bloody long tale of 
suicidal folly to an end. It is ready to 
hear, on that subject. anything that any- 
body has to propose. Those who see no 
hope in these facts are blind indeed. 
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‘Buried Reports 
Explain Troubles of 
Pacific Shipyards 


By MURRAY EVERETT 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—American shipyards 
will have to limp along this year with less iron 
und steel to make — started 
several months ago by ressmen 
representing small mining interests 
apparently has been lost. 
The Steel Trust has succeeded in shutting off 
all discussion on the development of the sponge- 
reworking of ore deposits 


Upsets West Coast War Output 


ships—because a 
a group of Cong 


and steel 


iron process and the 
in scattered parts of the country. 

The story can be found in the several months 
researches of a special subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies of the House of Representatives, surely a 
title calculated to scare away any probers. But 
in the files of this committee, headed Frank 
Boykin of Alabama, can be sketched the picture 
of Steel Trust influence in the War Production 
Board and a campaign to head off any expansion 
that could form a basis of post-war competition. 

The Steel Monopolists are devoted to 
stopping any development of furnaces and 
pig-iron plants west of the Mississippi, in 
order to keep control in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The Boykin Committee found that to produce 
one-half the new ships launched in this country 
during October, the Pacific Coast had to haul 
every ton of steel from the Eastern steel mills 
railroads already choked with other neces- 
first six months 
were thus hauled 

and of this 
hulls of new 


over 
sary transportation. In the 
of 1942, 2,688,087 tons of steel 
by railroad to the Pacific Coast, 
amount, half went into the 
ships. 

It was also found that every single pound 
of that amount could have been produced 
within a comparatively few miles of the 
Pacific coast shipyards and other war in- 
dustries, from its own local iron-ore de- 
posits close to local sources of fuel and 
hydroelectric power. 

It was only after the greatest pressure that 
Henry Kaiser was allowed to construct a plant 
capable of 1,200 pig iron 
daily. 

In 1911 the Gano 
ported that our steel 
adequate for our needs. We soon found out 
that we were short. The Government gave 
the steel monopolists $1,000,000,000 for the 
expansion of new production facilities, but 
90 per cent of this Government money was 
spent to expand the steel plants in the East. 
The funds could have been used to work the 
undeveloped areas of the West where vast 
quantities of iron ore are available with 
natural gas, hydroelectric power and coke- 
producing facilities near at hand. 


one- 


producing tons of 
Dunn Committee re- 
capacity would be 


One interesting example highlights the Steel 
Trust practices. 

The Mesaba Lake Superior 
been the world’s greatest single source of high- 
grade content was so high 
that it was haul the ore with its 
naces. But fantastically rich veins 
impurities miles to blast fur- 
show and the Trust faced 
to remaining low-grade 
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the necessity of turning 
deposits, 

Hill tells the story, 
strategists developed a plan 
known as “concentrating the ” an operation 
done at the mine that would “beneficiate” 
the ore raise its metal content by eliminat- 
ing impurities. A propaganda campaign to ob 
tain more Government mor ey Was org: anized. Ar 
article in the November Saturday Evening Post 
stressed the necessity of constructing these 
plants. The article was based report to 
the War Production Board tallurgist of 
the University of Mir But the metal 
lurgist was also connected in a leading 
position with the Mesaba 
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Beveridge Plan Key Slogan 
in Rupture of Political Truce 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 
LONDON.—The Commonwealth Party won its first by-election this 
week, and although its significance is very easy to exaggerate, it has 
managed to get a rise out of Winston Churchill, 
In the Eddisbury, Cheshire constituency last week, John Loverseed, 
RAF Pilot and Warrant Officer, won a remarkable electoral victory 


over Thomas Peacock —who had 





Attorney-General BIDDLE 
Awarded the "4 Freedom" 
Plaque by the Italian-Amer- 

ican Labor Council. 


U. S. Denies 
Russia Sends 
Jap Rubber 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Offic- 
ials in various government agen- 
cies have denied persistent stories 
that the United States is getting 
rubber from Japanese-held areas 
through Russia. Spokesmen for 
the Rubber Reserve Corporation, 
lend-lease offices and the office 
of Rubber Director Jeffers denied 
that Russia is shipping back in 
lend-lease boats rubber acquired 
from Japan in trading deals. 

“We see no ethical reason why 
we shouldn’t use rubber from 
Japanese-held territory if we 
could get it through Russia,” an 
official of the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation said. “The report 
that we are getting rubber that 
way is too good to be true.” 

The reports were first printed 
in Business Week and later re- 
ported in Time. The reports, 
quite persistent, say that Russia 
is buying crude rubber from 
Japan in exchange for a renewal 
of the fishing agreement permit- 
ting Jap fisherman to catch food 
off’ the Kamchatka Peninsula. 
Shipping Circles were the original 
source of the reports 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of 
the major purposes of Herbert 
Lehman’s visit to London this 
week is to secure full Russian 
collaboration in the United Na- 
tion’s post-war relief plans, dip- 
lomatic observers here say. 

Both the United States and 
British governments are known 
to have been concerned over the 
persistent refusal of the Soviet 
government to join in the relief 
planning undertaken by the inter- 
Allied postwar requirements com- 
mittee headed by Sir Fredrick 
Leith-Ross. 

Russia has been a hold-out ever 
since the Allied machinery for 
relief was set up at a meeting 
in St. James’s palace in Septem- 
ber, 1941. 

The Russians have adhered to 
an agreement reached at that 
meeting under which each coun- 
try would arrange for relief work 
among its own people and co- 
ordinate its plan for that work, 
but have refused to accept the 
most important outgrowth of that 
session—the creation of a com- 
mittee to coordinate information 
and formulate relief plans. 
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the active support and official 
endorsement of the Government. 

This week in Daventry, the 
candidacy of Manningham Buller, 
National Conservative, is being 
contested by a number of in- 
dependents, including another 
representative of Sir Richard 
Acland’s left-wing Commonwealth 
party, Dennis Webb. W. E. Dye, 
an independent liberal, is also in 
the race, and the political cam- 
paign is on in fine style for the 
April 20 polling. 

Said Premier Churchill in mes- 
sage to Buller: “The day is still 
far distant when we can afford 
to waste our energies on political 
bickerings. I had hoped that the 
division would be spared the 
necessity of a contest at this time 
when internal political disputes 
appear puny and trivial against 
the relentless background of 
war.” 

From the independent pollings 
in a dozen by-elections in the last 
six months, it would seem that 
substantial sections of the people 
are in disagreement with the 
Prime Minister. 

Tom Driberg, a popular daily 
columnist under the name of 
“William Hickey,” beat the Gov- 
ernment candidate on an inde- 
pendent ticket. Jenny Lee and 
Tom Wintringham failed of elec- 
tion by only hair-line margins. In 
Midlothian the Churchill-Labor 
endorsed candidate almost went 
under. 

The official race between the 
Conservative and Labor parties 
has postponed a general election 
“until further notice.” Few people 
expect that “notice” at any time 
in the near future. And the Prime 
Minister in his recent remarks 
has even been hinting at a coali- 
tion government in the post-war 
period. But few people expected 
the spectacle of urgent labor en- 
dorsement for Government candi 


dates who in their local con- 
stituencies had been fought and 


hated for years past. 

It is difficult to say that a 
real trend away from the prin- 
cipal, trucing parties (Labor, 
Conservative, Liberal) is indi- 
eated by these occasional by- 


elections to fill vacancies in 
Parliament. But it is clear 
enough evidence that great 


areas of political dissatisfaction 
exist. 

In the Eddington campaign, ef- 
fective use was made by Liver- 
seed of the Commonwealth slogan 
“The Beveridge Plan in full!” It 
may not be so well-known abroad 
that the widespread feeling here 
is that the Government has to all 
intents and purposes emasculated 
the Beveridge Plan. All concrete 
steps to set up a Ministry of 
Home Security now and guaran- 
tee the Parliamentary embodi- 
ment of the Beveridge principles 
have been stopped cold. It is felt 
that if when the chips are down, 
a Catering Bill, introduced by 
powerful Ernest Bevin, gets the 
Tory hatchet out, what chance is 
there for something broader? 

The Commonwealth group on 
the whole does not have a pro- 
gram so much as an attractive 
collection of political hints. 
They hint a class opposition to 
Tory Big-Business politicos by 
talking about “the end of capi- 
talism.” They hint at Socialism 
by suggesting vaguely “the 
amalgamation of the Russian 
economic system with our own 
democratic political system.” 

As a pro-labor, middle-class- 
party (it managed to get over the 
intellectual split between J. B. 
Priestley and Richard Acland), 
it stands for national planning, 
more radical war aims, and an 
all-out war economy with little 
tender feeling for the traditions 
of the City. 


Dixon Crony Launches New 
‘Race Hate’ Paper in South 


Special to THE NEW LEADER 

BIRMINGHAM. — A political 
associate of Alabama’s former 
Governor Frank Dixon, Hammer 
Cobbs, has recently begun the 
issuance of a weekly newspaper 
which, under the pretense of 
maintaining the traditions of the 
Old South, is just 
another racial hate sheet. 


revealed as 


Governor Dixon achieved a 
measure of national notoriety last 
year when he refused a govern- 
ment war contract for Alabama’s 
prisons because it contained an 
anti-discrimination clause. Recent- 
ly, together with Governor Jones 
of Louisiana, Dixon has _ been 
preaching the need for a Southern 
Democratic Party independent of 
The New Deal 

Cobb’s paper, The Southern 


Watchman, was |aunched as the 
trumpet of Dixon’s died-aborning 
“third-party movement.” Cobb 


aims to present the “Southern” 
point of view and to expose such 
“anti-Southern” movements as 
the poll tax abolition bill, federal 
anti-lynching measures and the 
like... (It would) . report 
regularly on the anti-Southern ac- 
tivities of the powerful Negro 
and radical press of the country 

. and the extent to which these 
pressure groups are going in 
their campaign to overthrow the 
political, economic and social! 
structure of the South.” 
New Mass Sedition Trials 
Underway in California 

LOS ANGELES.—One of the 
greatest sedition trials since Pear] 
Harbor was under way this week 
here when the government began 
prosecution of 16 leading figures 
of the Mankind United movement. 
Principal defendant in the case is 
Arthur L. Bell, 42, of San Fran 
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Wheat and meat man. 
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Butter and eggs man. 


OWI Shaken Up by 
‘News vs. Ballyhoo’ 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Harry Hopkins is going through the cur- 
rent correspondence of the Office of War Information—which means 
that the White House can’t make head or tail out of the OWI com- 


muniques on its own special internal warfare. 


Resignations of top- 


flight OWI writers are filing into Elmer Davis’ office, attacks and 
counter-attacks are being issued, but the background of the battle 


still remains unclear. 

The official explanation has it 
that a mere technical shift of 
policy has set off a while host of 
irrelevant grievances. It holds 
that Elmer Davis decided to em- 
phasize “reaching the public 
through the media of newspapers 
and magazines” at the expense of 
the OWI independent publica- 
tions. The resignation of Henry 
F. Pringle, No. 1 writer, former 
Pulitzer Prize winner in history, 
and of more than a dozen other 
top-flight publicists, has however 
hinted at other issues and dis- 
sensions. 

According to Pringle’s state- 
ment, “there is only one issue— 
the deep and fundamental one of 
the honest presentation of war 
information. We are leaving be- 
cause of our conviction that it is 
impossible for us, under those 
who now control our output, to 
tell the full truth.” 

Special objection has been 
made to the news management of 
William B. Lewis, former CBS 
vice-president, and Price Gilbert, 
one-time Coca-Cola ad man. Be- 
fore he quit, one artist in the 
writers’ division now abolished 
drew a flashy glamorous poster 
with the message —“The Four 
Delicious Freedoms .. . The War 
That Refreshes.” 

“No one denies,” Pringle ex- 
plained, “that promotional tech- 
niques have a proper and power- 
ful function in telling the story 
of the war. But, as we see it, the 
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GENERAL GEORGE PATTON 
Dunkirking Rommel. 











cisco, who heads the movement. 
The movement is charged with 
obstructing selective service and 
giving advice on evasion. The 
movement, violently anti-British 
and anti-semitic, distributed tons 
of literature, much of it defeatist 
and calculated to injure morale, 
the government charges. The 
group substituted for the slogan 
Remember Pearl Harbor the slo- 
gan Remember the Cherry Trees, 
in memory of the affection Japan 
had for the United States. At 
the time the group was indicted 
last December, Mankind United 
leaders had milked their disciples 
of $300,000, the government said. 
One of the defendents was ex- 
cluded from the western military 
area under orders of General De 
Witt. 
New Sojurner Truth 
Episodes in Seattle 


SEATTLE.—A possible repeti- 
tion of the Sojurner Truth hous- 
ing riots in Detroit of some 
months ago was seen in an at- 
tempt to oust Negro residents 
from the Holly Park federal hous- 
ing project. Petitions couched in 


race hate terms was circulated by 
the Greater Empire Way Comm 
nity Club in the Valley 
district. The said that 
“while individual Negroes may b¢ 
industrious and honest, as a whole 
race they are not desirable neigh 
bors 


Ranier 
petition 





activities of OWI on the home 
front are now dominated by high 
pressure promoters who prefer 
slick salesmanship to honest in- 
formation. They do not share 
Elmer Davis’ faith in the people. 
They are turning the OWI into 
an office of war ballyhoo.” 

Meanwhile, as Elmer Davis’ of- 
fice has been stumbling through 
a shake-up, the forces of censor- 
ship have persuaded the Admin- 
istration to keep closed doors at 
the Hot Springs conference next 
month by United Nations food ex- 
perts. President Roosevelt, ap- 
parently by his own personal di- 
rection—and against the earnest 
protest of Elmer Davis and others 
—is excluding the press from all 
contact with representatives at 
this conference. Military reasons 
why the press should not have 
free access to the first United 
Nations conference have not be 
specified. Government officials 
(off the record) and leading press 
people are unagimous in the 
opinion that the screen of censor- 
ship is a policy both mistaken and 
dangerous, 


A Note on the 
Soviet-Polish 
Border Dispute 


An interesting historical note 
on the Soviet-Polish border ques- 
tion was made this week by the 
Polish ambassador Jan Giechan- 
owski in an answer to statements 
by ex-Ambassador Davies in the 
Life magazine issue on Russia. 

“Ambassador Davies’s_ state- 
ment that Poland’s Eastern terri- 
tories were carved out of and 
taken away from Russia is in- 
correct and misleading because it 
implies that these territories were 
seized by force and held by Poland 
against the will of the USSR.” 

The real facts are as follows: 

“After the World War Poland’s 
independence was restored. The 
Polish-Russian frontier was fixed 
by the Treaty of Riga, March 18, 
1921, directly and freely negotiat- 
ed by the plenipotentaries of Po- 
land and Soviet Russia, and was 
recognized officially by the Allied 
Powers by the Conference of Am- 
bassadors on March 15, 1923. 

“It should be remembered that 
already on September 9, 1918, the 
Soviet Government published a 
Decree dated August 28, 1918, 
cancelling all treaties concerning 
the partitions of Poland of 1772, 
1793, and 1795, as well as all sub- 
sequent treaties relating to Po- 
land up to 1833. 

“By virtue of this Decree Po- 
land had the right to the restitu- 
tion of all the territories which 
belonged to her before the first 
partition of Poland in 1772, but 
by the Treaty of Riga Poland re- 
nounced her right to a substantial 
part of these territories. This is 
clearly evident from Article IH 
of the Treaty which stipulates 
that 
‘i tussia and the Ukraine 
renounce all rights and claims 
the territories sit- 
tward of the frontier, 
as defined under Article II of 
the present Treaty. Poland on 
her side renounces, in favor of 
the Ukraine and White Russia, 


as regards 


uated we 


all rights and claims as re- 
gards the territories, situated 
eastward of the aforesaid fron- 
tier. 

“Should the area situated 
westward of the frontier as 
fixed by Article II of the pres- 
ent Treaty, inelude territories 
being under dispute between 

and and Lithuania, the ques- 
tie { the sovereignty of 
eit! { the two States over 
these rritories concerns ex- 


clusively Poland and Lithuania.” 
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s: about the future. 


sharing your goodfellowship. 

It’s very trite to say our two countries 
must erect genuine mutual understanding 
if the fruits of victory are to be gathered 
duly and world peace secured. It’s a far 
harder thing to achieve than to talk about. 
Sometimes frankness is the best service 
we can render the cause of international 
understanding, and I’ll be frank. ns 
Americans and Britons sometimes approach 

postwar planning from different ways, yours 
begins by proclaiming the splendid objectives 
and then devises the means of achievement. 
That very good method gives you a goal and 
helps keep you up to the mark inspired by con- 
stant awareness of objectives. But it isn’t the 
only method. It isn’t the way Britons approach 
the same thing. We often take the general 
objective for granted and dig around among 
the ways and means. This also is a good 
method, it keeps the practical difficulties be- 
fore us and avoids the raising of false hopes. 
=? But comparisons are odious; both ways are 
2: right for those to whom they come natural. 
2: I mention them only because misunderstanding 
may arise unless the difficulties are remem- 
bered. 

Critics and doubters in both countries quickly 
pick on the causes of complaint. Here they 
tend to think the splendid American vision of 
the future is more “talk” than “do.” That’s a 
profound mistake and unjust to the power of 
your national idealism. Critics on your side 
may think that because we don’t come out with 
pictures of the future we contemplate, we’re 
uninterested and not doing much. Yet all the 
time we’re working, chewing, exchanging ideas, 
examining difficulties, trying to overcome them 
though all this more often in the study than 
in the market place. 

No people are more set on genuine na- 
tional and international postwar recon- 
struction than we Britons today. I could 
not have imagined that so much hard 
thinking and work on postwar issues could 
continue in Government inner circles in a 
country which for three years has borne 
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Additional New 


Archibald MacLeish 


I am sorry that my message to The New Leader 
on the occasion of its 20th anniversary is late 
as the result of my absence in the West. How- 
ever, its tardiness permits me to make an obser- 
vation on the comments published in your issue 
of April 10th which most of your readers musi 
also have made. I think I have never seen a 
group of messages of this character which were 
as obviously sincere and as clearly spontaneous 
in spirit. The people who wrote you that they 
liked The New Leader obviously meant what 
they said. And no wonder! Ii is not very often 
in these times that a man has an opportunity 
to express his admiration of a fighter in the war 
of ideas who is at once courageous, honest, and 
interesting. You deserve your praise: and that 
is saying a very great deal. 

Library of Congress. 


Raphael Abramovitch 


Chairman of the Foreign Delegation of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labor Party 


In the name of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party delegation I send you my heartiest 
greetings to your 20th anniversary. The exist- 
ence of The New Leader coincides with the period 
ef our immigration from Russia, and the birth 
and the growth of the Bolshevik dictatorship with 
its nuclei in other countries. You and we must 
conduct our fight on two fronts, against the forces 
of reaction and against communistic tactics split- 
ting the labor ranks and dictatorship within the 
labor movement. 

In all those years the Russian Social Demvo- 
cratic Labor Party always found in The New 
Leader continual and friendly support. Begin- 
ning with the time when at the head of your 
paper stood Hillquit and Debs up to this moment 
you were with us in the struggle against the 
Bolshevik terror. You have combined the best 
traditions of International Socialist Democracy 
with the American conception of freedom. You 
have always supported the victims of the jailers 
who besmirched the name of Socialism. You have 
fought a heroic fight for the weak against the 
strong, against renegades. You have not jumped 
on the bandwagon of the “Victory.” 

The Russian Socialist Democratic movement 
during the last twenty-five years is carrying on 
the best traditions of the Russian and Inter- 
national Socialist Democratic movement. It will 
never forget your brotherly cooperation and 
support 


John Green 


National President of the 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, C10. 


It is hard to believe that it is now a score of 
years in which The New Leader has carried aloft 
the banner of progressive and forward-looking 
workingmen and women. With the passing years, 
it has grown stronger, more virile—has become 
an increasing articulate voice for those of us who 
toil with hand and brain. I hope that its first 
twenty years were only the youth of what will be 
a long and illustrious career. 

The New Leader already occupies a place in 
labor jourrfalism which no other publication could 
fill, and whose opinions are received with respect 
not only by leaders and members of the organized 


Morrison Asks U.S.-British ” 
Unity in‘Leader’ Broadcast : 


By HERBERT MORRISON 


By Special Trans-Atlantic Broadcast 
ONDON.—I am very happy to be readdressing my New Leader friends and 
| | joining in your twentieth anniversary celebration. I offer my hearty congratu- 
lations on this event. You are maintaining the paper’s reputation and marching 
from strength to strength, you are doing the fine job of educating the public in 
a wider view of American and World events and fostering progressive thought 


I remember pleasantly my attendance at previous gatherings and wish I were 
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the full burden of total war. We’ve a long 

way to go with planning but this time we 

are far ahead of the reconstruction think- 
ing and planning that went on in the last 
war up to the very end. 

The old ideas about the Britain die hard, I 
know Americans pretty well but am often 
startled by this picture of us in certain Amer- 
ican minds and by the contrast between the i 
picture and the facts. There is the “1776 com- 
plex,” the “Irish complex” and the “Indian 
complex.” There is the “effete aristocrat” idea 
and “ruthless exploiter” idea.. There is even 
the wild radical idea and notion that we are 
not bothering about the future of the world 
and that we'll cleverly outwit everyone else 
when the time comes. Our enemies are work- 
ing overtime to play up these notions. 

Don’t any of you, friends or critics, be mis- 
led by our methed. You'll find later that when 
nations gather at the council table and forge 
solutions to tomorrow’s problems we shall take 
loyal share and play a full part. You know I 
believe in a broad constructive approach to 
the problems of the postwar world. 

I have two guiding principles, first that 
the world for many purposes is one, that 
all countries help each other by helping 
themselves. Second is that to fulfill his + 
destiny on earth man must master his 
material environment and by common ac- 
tion subdue it to his will. 

1 believe that in this age and stage of 
human history one of history’s greatest 
opportunities will lie ready to man’s hand. 

1 wouldn’t remain a member of a govern- 

ment which is not moving forward to play 

a part in realizing these two principles. 

Nations may differ about their method and 
procedure. Vested interests, political super- 
stitions and superannuated mental habits must 
be combatted in both our countries. But I be- 
lieve they’ll be beaten and Britain will strain 
every nerve to win peace in loyal cooperation 
with her allies as she is straining every nerve 
to win this war. 
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Leader Greetings 


Alex Rose 


State Secretary, American Labor Party 

Personally and on behalf of the American 
Labor Party 1 want to extend sincere congratu- 
lations to The New Leader on the oceasion of its 
20th anniversary. 

In the long and often tortuous uphill struggles 
of Labor in this country, The New Leader has 
played its part since its birth twenty years aga, 

During the past war years, cocky and over- 
confident reactionary forces have set their oppor- 
tunist cops on pushing Labor downhill again 
and nullifying all its social and legislative gains. 
But the American Labor Party’s recent election 
vietory—in which The New Leader had a sub- 
stantial role—was one of many evidences that 
Labor will not yield to the downhill push, and has 
given the reactionaries much to worry about. 

It is my sincere hope that The New Leader, 
sharing in future ALP achievements and vic- 
tories, will help give further worries to the 
forces of reaction and greater security and power 
to the forces of Labor and Democracy throughout 
the world. 
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Frank Crosswaith 


Chairman, Negro Labor Committee; Member, - 
N. Y. Housing Commission. 


Permit me to add my voice to the chorus of 
deserving praise and congratulations which The 
New Leader, upon the occasion of its 20th Anni- 
versary, is now receiving. 

During the 20 years of its service to labor and 
to the cause of civilized progress The New Leader 
has contributed a great deal to the cause of 
liberal thinking and decent human relationship. 
It has resolutely and courageously opposed the 
forces of totalitarian reaction regardless of the 
color of the shirt in which the tyrant was dressed. 

In the field of American journalism The New 
Leader has stood out like a full-orbed moon dur- 
ing a complete blackout in the middle of the 
night, and thus it gave to those of as who have 
faith in mankind an opportunity to grope our 
way forward over the hills of ignorance, race 
and religious prejudices, human exploitations, 
and over all the other barriers stretched across 
the pathway of modern life. 

As a worker, as a Negro, as a Socialist and 
a firm believer in the principles of democracy, 
I wish The New Leader long life and continued 
success, 


Eduard Heimann 
New School for Social Research 
Unable to attend The New Leader dinner. and 
to present my congratulations in person, I am 
the more anxious to express al] my admiration 
for the brilliant job you are doing and to add 
my warmest wishes for the future career of 
The New Leader as a weapon of ever-growing 
efficiency and importance in the fight and grow- 
ing success of the good cause. 





labor movement, but also by our foremost gov- 
ernment officials. 

On this, its twentieth birthday, I extend to The 
New Leader my cordial felicitations on its past 
achievements, with full confidence that it will 
continue to wage the good fight for political and 
industrial democracy, and, ultimately, a workers’ 
world! : 
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The Aame @nont Story of a Politico 


. By NAT GLICK 
“NUMBER ONE.” By John Dos Passos. Houghton Mifflin. 314 pages. $2.50. 
ITH Number One, it has become apparent that John Dos Passos has undergone a 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
Our Soldiers Speak 

READ a lot of the reviews of this running record of Americai 

soldiers—their letters and diaries—from Bunker Hill to Belleau 
Wood. It was put together by William Matthews and Dixon 
Wecter and is sold by Little, Brown and Company for $3.50. The 
professional literary boys wasted a lot of admiration on the sol- 
diers’ bad grammar and original orthography. In their eyes, the 
more illiterate you are the more manly and genuine. This, by the 
way, is the lead that is furnished by the jacket blurb. Just a 
coincidence, I am sure. 

Corporal Samuel Stubbs is one of their favorites. He is the 
Kentucky primitive who conquered Canada almost single-handed 
and then—for some reason which he does not explain—beat a 
hasty retreat from that sparsely settled area. He is, too, the one 
who gives the following report about fighting Indians in Ontario: 
“So I got but one fare shot at one of their copper-coloured sanups, 
whose heels I soon made too light for his head. and would have 
sealped the dog, but my captain wouldn’t allow it.” Too bad, that 
crotchety ideas of military discipline interfered with the fine fury 
of the frontiersman. That was in 1812. 

I am not kicking. That may be as good a way of patching up 
au review as any. You cop your lead from the jacket, throw in a 
couple of paragraphs in which the virile heroes dismember the lan- 
guage more thoroughly than they do the enemy. I suppose it makes 
the reader hungry and thirsty to plunge deep into the promised 
slaughter of syntax. The only trouble is that these reviews give 
no idea of what is in the book. I think this record does more to 
give body—color, smell, sound—to this thing we call American 
democracy than anything else I ever happéned to get hold of. 

* * 


Religion in War 
N May 27, 1775, young Amos Farnsworth took part in a lively 
and successful raid on a couple of islands in Boston harbor. 
After telling the tale of the capture of a British schooner without 
the loss of a man, Private Farnsworth continues: “Thanks be to 
God that so little hurt was done us when the bauls Sung like 
Bees Round our heds.” 

In 1781 Josiah Atkins, of Waterbury, Conn., was: one of 500 
men under General Wayne who were caught by Cornwallis’ force 
of some 5,000. That was in the swamps at Green Spring, near 
Jamestown, Va. Wayne saved the day by a daring stroke. Instead 
of retreating, he attacked, fooled the British into thinking they 
faced a major forcee—and then, in the darkness, made his escape. 
Private Atkins concludes his tale of this fine exploit thus: “How 
great is thy merey, O Lord, in our deliverance! The like was 
hardly ever heard of!” Another sturdy Revolutionary veteran 
was thankful that in one regiment he found few comrades with 
whom he could converse about tl az 
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spiritual thins 

In the War between the States, there was much less of this. 
New England men and Southerners habitually carvied their testa- 
representative— 
who get excited 
about evidences of 2 return to religion at the present time will be 


ments, but—if these letters and diaries are 





religion was taken much less seriously. Publici 


interested to know that “after the terrible carnage of Gettysburg 
! revival, with preaching 
ider the summer stars,” swept over the 





and its vision of sudd 
and singing of hymn 
Confederate camps 





In World War I, ti ractically no verbal evidence of 
religious concern. This a little for by this 
time. the provision fo il religious care was vastly 


more systematic than in our previous struggles. One officer took 
pains to record the last words of sixteen men who died. Not 
one of them uttered a word about God or Christ or religion. One 
called out for his mother. All of them ended their iives with 





simple, shy, practical words—like: “Take my map and compass 
and carry on”; “I would like to be in Peoria right now”; “Who 
else of the bunch was hurt?” 

In the between the States there was definite resentment 





against the ministrations of the Christian Commission, which was 


the U.S.O. of those days. A Wisconsin private, who later became 








a famous preacher, went to the Commission rooms to secure 
reading matter for his company. The clerk threw down a pile of 
pious periodicals, the American Messenger, the Christian Advocate 
and the Sunday School papers. “It was with difficulty that I 


ya. 


hildren with minds too narrow to contemplate 





choked down my indignation,” said the future divine. 


were not a lot of 





anything deeper than these small stories with a moral. I would 
not take them to camp.” Philadel 
tinction credited to Charles Bardeen, a lively fife-blower from 
Fitchburg, Mass. He remembered how “one soldier remarked that 
the godly ladies of New York gave each soldier some thin soup 
and a pocket Testament, while the City of Brotherly Love supplied 
a square meal and no preaching.” 


yhians will be pleased by a dis- 








The Idiom of Ideologies 
_ great American war has been an ideological war, and 

in every one of them there has been the same sort of division 
and confusion that we have now. In the Revolution, our men had 


the clearest ideas. That was a war for democracy, and no mistake 








about it. But try to feel with serious-m d Joshua Atkins, our 
old friend from Waterbury. On June 6, 1781, he confided a deep 
suspicion to his diary: “This day we pass General Washington’s 
plantation, which is of large extent. Some in these parts, 
they tell me, ow 30,000 acres of land for their patrimony, and 
many have two or three hundred Negroes to work on it as slaves 
Alas! That persons who pretend to stand for the rights of man- 


kind, for the liberties of society, can delight in oppression and that 
even of the worst kind.” 











In the Civil War armies, there were—now and then—argu 
ments in camps about whether the shooting was to save the Union 
or to abolish slavery. Chauncey H. Cooke, a farm boy from 
Wisconsin, was ant abolitionist, but he had the same sort 
of qualms abi urity of his own side as were voiced by 
Private Aikins erations earlic He enlisted to free the 
black men, but was sent for a preliminary bout against the red 
men of Minnesota. He wrote to his mother a protest against the 
whole business: “‘When you come to think that all this beautiful 
country along the Minnesota River was bought for 2 cents an acre 
and that the government still owes them this pitiful sum for it, 
I am sorry f¢ them. The boys tell me I am no better tha ul 
India when I talk about it. but I can't help it.” 


Always Civilian Soldiers 
Y hone wer was, in all t wars, rowdyism and fun, poker-playing 
al g. But after reading all the recerds, the impression 
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vou carry away is of generations of citizens fighting A typicai 

private said: “I wouldn't want to be civilia War 0} soldier 

in peace.” Some went to all of our wars motivated by h pur 

poses, some ist ecause the co try called. and s —quite 

frankly—to get away from home. They wer and ire 

ritat t! I pol ? Fi i oO 

camp Charles B oO N y S vo el ! to hi 

‘ Ba ‘ e loved 















have Q vo l cle Sul 
They especte < i despis 1 the 
if they were bad. They did not glory in war or take naturally to 
servility. I have a spec al fondness for Private Joe Phillips. who 


refused to come when an adjutant whistled for him. It was the 
vdjutant who was call by the colone 





transformation in his approach to political and social issues since the writing of 


his U.S.A. trilogy. 


On the back cover of his latest work, he urges the purchase of War Bonds to tell 


the world that “nothing can shake your 


faith in the future of the United States.” 


This new optimism, anticipated in The Ground We Stand On, is a far cry from the 
shattering critique of American life in every page of U. S. A., that was implicit in 


the warning “America is two nations!” 


American democratic capitalism, Dos Passos has 
proceeded to a trenchant analysis of those who 
are most vigorously out to replace it. 

The opening gun of this new approach was Ad- 
ventures of a Young Man, a story of the political 
development of an idealistic young radical, who 
goes through the mill of American left-wing 
sects, only to end up with a distrust of that kind 
of political activity which puts party loyalty be- 
fore personal integrity. Though its telling 
lacked the crganizational care and stylistic magic 
of U.S.A., it was a meaningful story that needed 
to be told, and it occupies a legitimate place in 
Dos Passos’ growth as a thinker and a writer. 

It is impossible, unfortunately, to say as much 
for his latest work. Number One adds-little to 
the author’s stature as a social novelist. Its con- 
tent and implications are neither sufficiently im- 
portant nor revealing to warrant the care that 
went into its writing. Dos Passos here concerns 
himself with the threat to American democracy 
embodied in the fascistic “Every Man a Million- 
aire’ movement, headed by the Southern dema- 
gogue, Chuck Crawford. Chuck is a thoroughly 
credible character, consistently developed. A 
drawling Southern rabble-rouser, possessed of a 
superficial affability convenient for political pur- 
poses, he is self-centered, ambitious and moral. 
Seen through the eyes of Tyler Spotswood, his 
half-worshipping, half-petulant confidential assis 
tant, Chuck emerges as a shrewd and infectious 
politician, whose fluid gift of gab, embroidered 
with Biblical quotations and rustic metaphors, 
sounds an ominous note. 





If the author’s aim is to expose the duplicity 
and totalitarian potential in this type of politi- 
cian, he is taking on a task more adequately ful- 
tilled by the newspaper exposés that appeared 
shortly after Huey Long’s death. As _ political 
analysis, the book lags so far behind the author’s 
own political development that it leaves the 
reader with a frustrated sense of its pointless- 
ness. If, as some critics have felt, the book’s pur- 
pose is to reaffirm the need for individual in- 
tegrity, that purpose is feebly realized “in the 
ambiguous ending. The disillusionment and con- 
version of Tyler Spotswood can hardly affect the 
reader who knows Tyler as an ineffectual, un- 
thinking individual moving convulsively through 
au world of expensive brothels and shady polities, 


From a dissection of the functioning of 





well-soaked in alcohol, and hardly touched by 
a spark of idealism. 

Indeed, it is difficult to say precisely what has 
precipitated Tyler’s reaction. On the basis of 
his past behavior, one is inclined to attribute it 
simply to the fact that he has been double-crossed 
by Chuck. Obviously, however, Dos Passos wants 
us to see it as a conscience pang stimulated by the 
vague idealism of a letter Tyler has received 
from his brother Glenn, who died fighting fascism 
in Spain. This letter points the moral Dos Passos 
wishes to make, but cannot, in the story itself, 
for it is a burden too. heavy for a character as 
feeble and negative as Tyler’s to bear. 

One thing I’ve learned in my life is that 

everything every one of us does counts... . 

Tyler, what I’d started to write you about 

was not letting them sell out too much of the 
oldtime United States way. It has given us 
freedom to grow. Growing great people is 
what the country’s for, isn’t it? So long as 
the growth of people to greater stature all 
around is what we want more than anything, 
it will keep on. But we’ve got to make more 
and more of the promises come true. If we 
let too few kinds of people find space to grow 
in our system, nobody will believe in it any 
longer. If not enough people believe in a way 
of life, it comes to an end and is gone. 

It is a further disappointment that the most 
explicit statement of the author’s message, after 
having been rather forcibly brought into the 
story, should turn out such mild and unsubstan- 
tial fare. Outside the tone of indirect criticism 
and implicit irony, Dos Passos’ style tends to 
flounder. His positive politics and his artistry no 
loiger converge, as they did in U.S.A. 

But no matter how we judge its political pur- 
pose and effectiveness, Number One presents 
good prose and rich, authentic atmosphere. Here 
again are the restrained selectivity of word and 
detail, the controlled style ranging from colloquial- 
isms to the sensuous and obliquely behavioristic 
prose-poetry. More vividly than any other Amer- 
ican writer, Dos Passos has caught American 
speech. “U.S.A. is the speech of the people,” 
he once wrote. But he has not merely transcribed 
that speech. Such an achievement might be use- 
ful, but it would certainly also be dull. What he 
has done is to capture the flavor of common ac 
cents and to infuse it with his own flueney and 
sensitivity 


Terror, Theory and Practice 


By MAX NOMAD 


“BUSHIDO.” The Anatomy of Terror. By Alex- 
andre Pernikoff. Liveright. 284 pages. $2.75. 


temas is an odd book. Its literary value is nil 

and its effect upon the nerves of anybody but 
a first grade sadist devastating. Yet, for all that 
it is worth reading. 

The word “Bushido” which serves as title is 
usually defined as meaning the traditional mili- 
tary spirit of Japan’s nobility. It is well chosen. 

The book is supposed to be the autobiography 
of a Russian youth, Oleg Volgin, who grew up 
in Harbin, the largest city of Northern Man- 
churia and the haven of RussiansWhite refugees. 
Using a standardized literary convention the 
author claims that he merely “edited” those remi- 
niscences, for the hero himself had apparently no 
chance of escaping his fate at the hands of th 
Japanese. 

The city of Harbin is not much in the head- 
lines today. But in the early thirties it was 
actually in the center of world events. It is with 
that period of Manchuria’s history, 1931 to 1953, 
that the book is eoncerned. 

The seizure of Manchuria was not merely a 
violation of the Kellogg Pact. It was actually the 
beginning of World War II. It demonstrated to 
all “have-not” nations that the victorious Allies 
of World War I were unwilling and unprepared 
to fight for the preservation of the territorial 
status quo on the globe. What followed was the 
conquest of Ethiopia by Italy, the conquest of 
Spain by Germany and Italy, and the conquest 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Germany. 

The American publie was not greatly exercised 
over that act of aggression, The reason which 
the author gives is quite ingenious, though quite 
humiliating for the American people. It was the 





curious coincidence between the occupation of 
Manchuria and—the kidnapping of the Lindbergh 
baby. The author of Bushido asserts that in 
Manchuria many people seriously believed that 
the kidnapping was inspired by the Japanese 
rate, in 1932 the American man-in-the- 
i rested in little more than the lurid 
iat kidnapping, so that the mass 
murder and rape committed upon a population 
of thirty million was dwarfed into insignificance: 

What followed reads like nightmare—or lik« 


rehearsal of what the Nazis were going to do 














street 





detalis otf 
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y years later in Czechoslovakia, in Poland 
rium, and in the Western parts of Russia. 











purpose of conquerors was twofold: to 
exterminate as 1 of the rural population a 
possible in order to make room for Japanes 
settlers, and to t possession of the entire 
wealth of the country for the Japanese militai 
ists. (Japan’s capitalist class as a whole wa 
opposed to th nperialist re of the of 
ficer’s caste.) 
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uy pretext o 

yhich were accused having giver 
elter « food Chinese guerrillas. In the 
vicinity of the larger cities all villages were razed 
g nd a nhabitants eithe 

€ forced to build new dwellings f 
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nous weaitn. 





enough started the business with a cynicis? 
that was not even outdone by the Nazis ten years 
later. Eager for quick results they immediately 





nationalized established a vovernment 


monopoly m three of the most profitable “in- 
dustries”: prostitution, gambling and the produc- 
tion and sale of narcotics. Moreover, they forced 
every firm to give a well-paid job to a Japanese 
“adviser,” who was of course nothing but a spy 
of the Japanese militarists planted right in the 
heart of the given business—that apparently was 
to be expropriated as scon as the proper moment 
arrived. This was the beginning of a process 
which in the course of a few years converted all 
of Manchuria into the socialized property of the 
Japanese officer caste and of their civilian bureau- 
cratic assistants. 

In addition to these “legitimate” methods of 
rcbbing the population of Manchuria, the mili- 
tary and police authorities applied on a large 
scale an extreme method of—what might be called 
“primitive accumulation”—by kidnapping wealthy 
men and forcing their families to surrender as 
ransom most of their cash and other valuables. 
“he methods applied in this line of endeavor were 
so revolting, so beastly cruel, that one would 
think the author exaggerated—if all his accusa- 
tions had not been borne out by the notorious 
Kaspe affair which at the time created a stir 
throughout the world. Needless to say, the White 
emigres played an important part in all of these 
ghoulish crimes committed by the Japanese con- 
querors. Which, however, did not prevent the 
Japanese from occasionally applying their sadism 
to these worthy allies as well—including sys- 
tematic extermination by sending them to the 
toughest spots against the Chinese guerillas. 


Some passages read like records of the suffer- 
ings of those whom a cruel fate had placed under 
the thumb of either the Gestapo or the GPU. 
“In Manchukuo” the author says, “a person 
knows that at the slightest attempt to protest, not 
only he but all his family, relatives and often 
friends, will suffer endless and unspeakable tor 
tures. And that is not all; he knows that the 
same thing might happen to him and his famil\ 
at any time, without provocation.” 

Or that other passages in which the autho: 
describes an ingenious method devised by the 
Japanese police in Manchuria for trapping a 
number of Russian youth suspected of having 
communist sympathies, These young men wert 
to be sent to Japan on a visiting tour to become 
acquainted with the country’s customs. “Accord- 
ing to the plan,” we read, “these suspects were 
to be approached in Japan by certain under- 
ground Japanese communists (in reality of cours: 
Gendarmerie agents) and involved in a so-called 





The Japanese were sure that 
the plan would work, because no one would sus 
t that the whole thing i 
Japan, dnd consequently the victims woul 
bound to swallow the bait.” 
Well—any student of Russia: 
at this is an old trick and that the GPU wa 
enticing and trapping Russian White emigres b) 
vanizing ist underground 
groups all over Russia. (As this method worked 
quite wel] against their enemies from the Right 
it stands to reason that they are using the sam 
their Lefti ent vel] 
‘The identity of the author “Alexandre Per 
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trick agains opponents as well.) 
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If these suspicions are justified, t 


ow the Japanese police forces 


passages 
which he describes 
ly to debase themselves and t 





innocent men 
“eonfess” to all sorts of uncommitted crin 
acquire the flavor of a certain involuntary grin 
humor 


Jutside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Gsbmission to Moscow:—This caption remains at the head of 

this column as the zero-hour for the premiere of the Joe 
Davies movie approaches. That’s the way. we think, liberal 
and independent publicity 


st the GPU propaganda embodied 
in the picture ought to be handled. No scholas 








ic footnotes to 
Moscow Trial records. or long rehearsals of the careers of Old 
Bolsheviks. ete.. ete. The 
pieture ot ht to be hit in a 
hard. straight-shooting way 
with no sectarian frills.... 
And that’s what’s worrying 
the Warner Bros. people, 
who have invested a fortune 
in this quasi-official propa- 
ganda gift to the Kremlin. 
Charlie Einfeld,. leading 
Warner publicity man, flew 
into New York recently to 
do a special job on the po- 
litical angles. He’s lining 
up columnists and corre- 
spondents in the hope of 
tfsetting the bad press the 
Kremlin white-wash has been getting. All special previews 
have been cancelled. No details of plot and character will be 
released in advance. Einfeld is really working overtime to 
try and really “sell” the Davies picture. : 

What we make of it is clear enough. We think it’s a lie, a 
vile, gross, dangerous lie. We think that history will record 
this whole episode as one of the great deceits and propa- 
ganda hoaxes of our time. ... And we hope the picture flops. 
We hope it misses bookings. We hope it runs as a second- 
feature on Tuesday-Wednesday showing with a Lupe Velez 
sereechie. . .. Your Inside-and-Outer trusts that readers will 
let Warner Bros. and the Office of War Information in 
Washington know what they think of the mess. ‘ 

Lots of good, honest and liberal people don’t quite see why 
we’re so set against it. Well, it’s part of a foolish campaign of 
overselling Stalin to the American people—which is dangerous 
aims and demo- 








precisely because it beclouds and distorts war 
eratie values of the world’s free forces. ; 

The other night your correspondent ran into Walter 
Winchell. I told him that we were distressed by his recent 
item that “Trotskyites and ex-America Firsters are gunning 
for the ‘Mission to Moscow’ movie.” I insisted that the whole 
liberal and independent political world will be up in arms. 
(Watch for the statements after the premiére.) “What's 
wrong?” Winchell snapped, “The Russians are beating hell 
out of the Nazis. aren't they?” I agreed—‘the Red Army 
is beating Faseists. That’s im'portant. But there’s only one 
thing more important. * “What's more important than 
beating Fascists? “Beating Fascists for a reason—to re- 
establish free and democratic rights everywhere. . “ 

It’s because the Davies Kremlin Set in this country Insists 

on bathing a dictatorship, albeit an Allied one, in sweetness and 
light that makes Mission to ‘Moscow almost criminal. We talk 
frankly about the British, who are also doing some fighting—about 





the Exile-Governments, reacti as most of them are, and parts 
of the United Nations ies ol he home-front (Big- 
business, Tories, et.al.) whom we are fighting politically all the 
time... . Joe Davies wants to have us know that Stalinist totali- 
tarianism is just a misunderstood and much-maligned paradise of 
new freedoms. ... That kind of “truth” ” narch—and god 
help us if nothing can stop it! 
: 


pone -Besignt : Edgar Ansel Mowrer, the famous political corres 

spondent who recently quit OWI over the North African policy, 
was added the other week to the New York Post's editorial staff, 
which has been working overtime hacking away at the State De- 
partment. The other day Mowrer made an address attaciiing 


Cordell Hull & Co. as poor imitations of democrats. He hinted that 
there was “one exception.” We popped the question to him after the 
meeting and the man apparently was Under-Secretary Sumner 
Welles. . . . That same week the New York Post ran three 


editorials, each lashing “political innocents” who have created a 





myth and a legend that Sumner Welles is th gy liberal” of 
the State Department! 
Commies are sO) =6nhoOpping mad 


 eeetlamaned Footnotes :—Ti : 

about the rousing public reaction against GPU-dirty business 
that the Daily Worker practically ith purple margins. 
In the labor movement the “boys” are gunning for James B. Carey, 
CIO Secretary, whose courageous | fortright comments on the 
CP have received nation-wide publicity (Tine magazine ran lengthy 
excerpts). Joe Curran, fellow-traveler hatchet-man in the NMU, 
has “pledged” the Jim Carey won't be returned to office. Wish 


appears WwW 








every CIO reader of this column starts pitching for Carey now. ...e 
One editorial writer of a metropelitan daily pooh-poohed the 
Erlich-Alter case and never got around to writing an editorial. 
“What the hell!” he said casually, “the Russian are winning. Sup- 
pose they do kill a couple of good guys here and there!” Which is 


another reason for punching throug 
other page. At the Mecca Temp] 
ishly making notes and transcript 


James Burnham’s point on an- 
» press-table sat a woman fever- 
of everything said by the speak- 
it. She was Dorothy Loeb 
ces). When she walked 
r that made me 





ers and by the reporters and ¢ 
of the Daily Worker (and associated sery 
out, she cracked to a comrade—“The o1 y thing 
happy through the evening was the fact that these 
dead. i . 


two men were 


5 Senet & Co.:—The Drama Critics’ ¢ le wave the annual 
prize to Sidney Kingsley’s play out Thomas Jefferson, 

The Patriots. But when Walter Lip na ent to see it the other 
walked out after the first ts anti-Hamilton 

for the old boy!) Howard Ru ‘ vho broke story of 
the Dai Work: = ho if a Ha . Bridges “the well- 
known Communist ef a eked the wire wh came in 
from Washingtor He te ne that the alleged “typographical 
i ; sent Adam 

Lapin’s original ry! Fri Kluck n, 7 < correspondent 
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1943 and After—Which Way for American Liberalism? 


‘4 E are here to celebrate the twentieth anniversary of In this room are men who fought the corruption of to people living in filthy kennels; which could give are not sereens behind which self-seeking interests— 
a a notable part of the American liberal movement. The cities; who struggled to displace the bosses and machines technical public services of transit, power and light national, political or private—are seeking to reap ad- 
time is ripe, both’to celebrate your achievements of the who vsed the mechanisms of local government to levy at prices bringing them within the reach of all; vantage. 
past twenty years to take counsel in respect of the greater tribute on the peak of American cities. which could assure to a culture-loving public enjoy- : - 
‘ work you have yet to do. In this room are men who fought the attempt by foreign ment of the resources of music and art and edu- T took fifty years to make Europe understand that the 
| I salute vou as old friends in years of struggle in the political elements to fasten doctrines which have no place cation; which could increase the freedom of every Inter Amerie an f Quite of - ti ca 1 i 
. s 5 : S$ in } $ s z : 7 H ns kayh nae A : : y= rice P yo ‘ S was é s 
a publie service, and as resolute men determined to maintain !" America on the life of the United States. individual by putting in his hands greater tools s sphere of hemi i rea Poon “se ies po ci t a 
C § and as r ; 2 os ¢ ee Q : i a spher J ice ance, a hemisphere of free 
it the liberal spirit which has given to America her moral And in this room there ari sciig ho have patiently of life. - , , countries who freely determined to work neue. Even 
. position in the present world. built the constructive institutions which have been We have struggled against industrial abuses, not be- yet Burvepeans Gad tt haid + ‘else oe Ni 
: . ee ss we patie et the glory of a developing America: men who have cause we wished to bind or prevent technical development, aurUy arc to understand that Nicaragua 
It is a proud tradition. It is the tradition of Washing- inser k : i Fea tas bane of: weonaril Rather salutes the creation of our cooperative naval base at 
i Pie liberals who made the American Revolution. It expanded the work of the public schools; men who or because we hated the means of production. Rather, Corinto, not with fear of oppression, but livi . 
e ton, ‘als F J P i ; . . F : . ’ "ess as 
have sought to place public resources at the dispo- we have worked to assure steadily increasing production, ae ppression, but as living proof 
that men of good will stand together in the common 





is the tradition of Jefferson who ended aristocratic feudal- 
‘fism in the United States; who could offer every sympathy 
and encouragement to the ideals of the French Revolution, 
and could still tell the intriguers of the directoire that they 





sition of the public; men who have worked out, the 
cooperative techniques by which life could be en- 
riched; men who have sought to see that their people 



























and to see that the output should be placed within the 
reach of every American. 

We have sought, and must continue to seek, an arrange- 
ment of affairs so that the development of the industrial 

























defense. I have had the enlightening privilege of reading 
European reports from many quarters. Through them all 
runs a thread of bewilderment when they discuss America. 
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tf x -had no place in the American life. It is the tradition of were iturin, so Wet hey seus man. ap ay : > ws How can an American Government insist that great pri- 
i 3 aa eden and the feht noainst. icfeanoasible judgments; men who stood together against the arts shall not be bought at the price of unemployment ? a Sap ening ta: knee at p 

ndrew Jackson, ar g 2g I vate corporations shouid subject themselves to the needs 
monopoly of American finance; the tradition of Lincoln, tae - "Th Ki di R | ti ” of the public—and still not be personal enemies of private 
ki who insisted on preserving the Union and on preserving — Fuwu:ntnnnmmmrmnmnn ms ST e in y EvOrlurTion ttn a industrialists? How can American international policy 

‘ it all free. It is the heritage of the pioneers who settled :: R. A. A. BERLE today is one of the most controversial figures in American political life. More violent pred- advocate principles of international law and_ restraints 

| the great plains SPOUE TREE AOPEEER CRIS, GRE SOST EOS judices exist about him than perhaps any other figure in government. It is an interesting illustration in on free action which give men freedom, without after- 

; their children, and buried their d pad. political psychology to view the changing attitudes of certain groups towards Berle. After a long career as an thought of political intrigue? Why does American public 

, ° 3 economic expert, service on the American staff at Ver- opinion, in the height of bitter controversy, demand from 

OU are the joint heirs of the granger movement which sailles. teaching at Columbia Law Schol, and several its political and economic leaders judgments which they 

fought for open land, and forced the railroads to be- notable studies of our economic life which have become ke sate eae as just and fair, however unpopular the cause? 

come public servants instead of private exploiters. You standard works, Berle became one of the original “brain- Why is it that American social life obstinately refuses 
were there when the European immigrations settled our trusters” in 1933. He was universally praised as a “lib- to break itself up into permanent and solidified classes 
cities and when the great struggle for the right of labor eral.” He worked with Mayor LaGuardia to revamp New and groups, each aiming to destroy the other? Yet on 

to organize was fought and won. You were with Louis York’s: tangled finances, he did other important jobs in one thing all of these reports are agreed. The release 
Brandeis in his lifelong toil to establish decent wage and the Government. When Berle was named Assistant Secre- of the activities of free men produces a potential un- 
working conditions and to make business a profession of tary of State the “liberal weeklies” acclaimed the appoint- matched anywhere; the impossible is done; the immovable 

Z service, not a means of imposing servitudes. You bore the ment as a progressive step. When soon after it became known that Mr. Berle was mass. leaps into action; the race divisions cannot be 
2 brunt of preserving American civil liberties when they not fully in sympathy with the Russian form of government, the moods shifted. And fanned in conflict; the abuses, instead of wrecking the 

' 2 were ‘threatened at the close of the last World War. in the last few years have changed violently. Today, he is “the man with the horns.” commonwealth, are themselves corrected. 

| : You, and the many similar groups throughout the A. A. Berle stil! believes in liberalism. His credo is summed up in the speech made last Sunday at The There is a strength more than the strength of a great 

United States, have had strength and power and in- New Leader dinner, outlining America’s program in the war against want. That speech appears in full in this population; more than the power of matchless natural 

g fluence beyond your numbers, for you have always and next weeks iasue of The New Leader. resource; more than the force of millions of men in arms; 

j spoken with an American voice. eS Nh reat oa ee Dr a strength beyond that of limitless productive activity. 

i = In America, men come first: free men seeking free- sannaunnnun iH r wun It is the strength which stems from an ageless organizing 

k dom for other men. oppression of great masses of helpless immigrants, and suffering of the workers’ groups. principle: the principle that men must be free; but that 

t And like free men, your armor and your weapons and who mightily assisted in making them, within #* * tk to be free they must accept the restraints demanded by 

; have been those of truth and fair dealing: neither a few short years, full and free members of Amer- [ the international field we have taken the same role. the freedom of all. 

z hatred nor propaganda nor intimidation, nor deception. ican society. We have supported Secretary Hull in his struggle to It is of ‘vital importance that American liberals 
E You have constantly sought the justice which con- Here, too, are the men who saw the rise of the Nazi assure that foreign commerce should not be channeled remember this. From time’ to time individuals and 
= quers even an enemy; the facts which must be faced danger; who never compromised with it; who supported, by discrimination and trade barriers into national mo- groups try to impose on the American liberal move- 
2 at long last, whatever the issue. urged and aided the work of rearming the United States, nopolies, or made to become the servant of oppressive ment the passionate perversions and the stale dogmas 
z Your enemies were oppression and cruelty and exploita- often against the fiercest of opposition and the bitterest cartels. We have weleomed the Atlantic Charter, not as of foreign struggles. In recent years these have been 

I = tion in any form: whether a tyrannical state, or political of personal attack. No one here was ever compromised a tool of political intrigue, but as a statement of the peddled by various groups in the hope of attracting 

i = corruption, or private monopoly, or unrestrained selfish- by joining in Nazi pacifist propaganda intended to weaken elementary rights of national groups. American liberal support. The Nazis peddled pacifism 
E ness, or irresponsible power. ¥ rae the United States. No one here had to find, over night, American liberal thought fought for the adoption of as a bona fide liberal doctrine. Because Americans 

; = Your doctrine was that the resources of American civili- g will to resist fascism. We have had as long and proud the great principles on which the Inter-American family know that finance and industrial organization can be, 

' = zation, moral and material, were the common estate of all 4g record of resisting fascism as any group in the country. of nations is built; for American liberals insisted that and have been, abused, attempts were made to entrap 
= Americans; and that every advance in the art of civiliza- ig ‘ 2 national freedom must be based on rules of justice and us into doctrines of irresponsible statism—forgetting 

j = eee Sree Ses ee ie HORN, Sed Greet ere B*S ICALLY, true American liberalism can never be law; and that the true safeguard of small nations must that liberals must oppose irresponsible power any- 

: = . ignored because it has never been destructive. Their lie in the voluntary submission by al] nations, great and where. 

} 2 ISTORICALLY, we are engaged now in a phase of the struggle against corruption in cities was motivated not small, to rules of self-restraint which make for greater Because the problems of today are vast in scope, in- 

; 2 same struggle. The names and faces change; but the only by righteous wrath against civic plunder. They freedom. ; tense in human significance, and deep in complication, 

i = principles do not. sought also to make instruments of local government apt In all this there has been a current which is steadily attempts will be made to convert us to the idea that 

. = In this room are men who fought the growing tyranny’ and available as instruments through which advances in and distinctively American. Certainly it has not been unlimited authoritarian power could provide a_ solution. 

3 = of the truts in the early part of this century; schemes — standards of living could be made available to all groups duplicated anywhere else on earth. Ideas have been There are some who, in confusion or fear, will be at- 

% = devised by strong and often ruthless men to make the of people who were being excluded from the full benefits gathered from all parts of the planet; but as they are tracted. That bridge was crossed in the days of the 

by = industrial development of the country a tool by which its of life. blended and developed, the voice is characteristically Napoleonic wars when Thomas Jefferson and the liberals, 

i = resources and its labor could be subjected to their will. We saw in boss-ridden corruption not merely an our own. overwhelmingly sympathetic with the objectives of the 

= In this room are men who took the lead in building the evil thing which had to be destroyed. We saw also, It is often not easy for Europeans to understand the French Revolution, politely but firmly declined to allow 
= American Trade Union movement so that labor might as did LaGuardia, the possibility of developing an true content of the American = Spe gr It is difficult for their thinking to be dominated by European currents. 

: have its share of the growing output of American industry. institution which could assist in giving decent houses some to realize that the principles of American liberalism True American liberals do not need repatriation. 
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Old and New Roads to Freedom _ ur Policy Towards Spain 





rae 


; 
i ied By SIDNEY HOOK gaged in the process of production, the politics, not to speak of personal life, present 
; (Conelusion) effective purchasing power of the masses a daily confrontation of alternatives in which By LAWRENCE FERNSWORTH Spain: ; 
; -* : : for consumers’ goods is reduced. we forge part of our own destiny and for which ‘ é II ‘ = ‘ Our State Department tells us that it has 
& E torn now to the present situation in which Tl hi ” ; , we therefore assume some responsibility. Every wi .E I was in Spain during the Civil War assurances that the petroleum products, cotton, 
t the.problem is to preserve the demecratic = Stee an ak os A eer man knows he will die: vet in how many differ- was dismayed by the fund of misinforma- foodstuffs, and so on, we have been sending to 
y way of life,in an industrial economy moving peng => the felt ve : Bt vt rae es Bag oe ent ways can a man live! tion and the lack of true information in the Spain will not be used either directly or indirectly 
s toward collectivism. This illustration is more ti soft , re oa profitable investment and - nage ” tal f th possession of our diplomatic officials. Our Chargé for the benefit of the Axis. But Mr. Hamilton 
3 eae arge-Scz -1 > ) 4 2 nere 18 C com ete Catalogue oO ne mIs- ’ . ° ° ° m . i _ . 
topical. If the cultural and political horrors urge-scale unemployment. ia gre ate re the iad hist : an d’Affaires had the most appallingly logical mind tells us—and I myseit' know it for a fact—that 
—— a ey a ee ear ee em akes 2n co! vhen y make history. u : ; . geht aa : . 
% of coileétivism as practiced in totalitarian coun- More and more the state steps in as a partne i "a licht of a% a - \ hanger fa I have ever run across. He had a pre-conceived our diplomatic and consular agents simply have 
4 ae eee py en " ides ee § sti 7 : 2 r8) > pas ye Cé 8 > os : : ‘ " A stat . - F . 
tries of the world were the inescapable con- !" industry and sometimes as independent pro- : a ha They tc ii notion of the logical pattern of the universe and no way of checking on this, or even of pre- 
; abet see he futile at- ducer in an attempt to keep production going, ‘Common among them ey Ore Che TONUTC +. inmates. and whatever didn't At 3 Rare venting the direct transfer of these goods 
comitants’ of collectivism, even the futile a & i 5 its inmates, and whatever didn’t fit into that pat- g € 1rec ranster of these goods to 
to see alternatives when they are present; the ane : "ie eg ecg: cs Aa a 
didn’t exist. Living in Spain, he was Franco’s senior 


tern just 
completely at the margin of the Spain of reality 
—the kind of Spain that could never get past: the 
ramparts of his fixed ideas on the subject. On 
top of this, he had as his informant an American 


to induce new capital investments, and to relieve 
the growing burden and political dangers of 
unemployment. Left to the rationale of its own 
processes, capitalist economy cannot guarantee 
profits, generate full employment, and provide 


Axis partner. 
tk * 


limitation of alternatives to an oversimplified 
either-or where more than two are present; 
false estimates of their relative likelihoods, aha, 
as a special case of this last, a disregard of the 


tempt to return to the agrarian past would be 

preferable. For the end of such a effort would 

be death, “not the degradation of death-in-life. 
The important thing is to determine what 


UR State Department has a singularly naive 
reliance on the word of Franco and his gov- 
ernment. Certainly they should be informed by 


is meant by collectivism. Collectivism or a standard of living commensurate with the effects of our own activity in striving for one ‘ie . . tei ep e ; 

Socialistm can be so defined that the presence ca deetniiiah sada ntialiti “ “ ath tialinake rather than another. What these mistakes Of Spanish extraction who went about picking this time that Franco’s word, and the guarantees 

of a Set of totalitarian techniques of cul- It periodic ae sine itself in crises th . : amount to is a systematic underestimation of UP all the anti-Republican rumors and peddling of his government, are worth just nothing, as 
sriodically ¢ fulses itse ‘rises é 7; f sys stime z J gh , : : ; ‘4 

I ( } self in crises that can them as fact. One day the chargé d’affaires gave has been demonstrated time and again. There 


f the definiti ra tag ol yong man’s power to control his future. 
rom e@ definition. ut we do ave 

define it that way. The problem becomes 
the empirical one of whether these totali- 


tarian techniques in fact would be required 


are a number of striking examples of this fact. 

After the fall of France, several distinguished 
personages from invaded countries came severally 
to Spain in transit to Portugal and to escape. 


tural -and_ political heer 

sian -of which no Spaniard ever 
were two Popular Fronts 
*, so that you had 


This seems 


only be partially resolved at ever-growing s 
costs. 

The trend toward collectivism and the inter- 
vention of the state into economy are unavoid- 


the . me the amazing news— 
The development of societies as well as of had heard—that there 
individuals along certain lines is sometimes the in Spain, one fighting the othe 
result of cosmic or earthly aecidents. A drought in fact a civil war within a civil war. 


for the functioning of such a Socialist able. To hark back to the era of free enterprise ora tidal wave may undo the planned labor of to have been the kind of stuff that was peddled All came under the most solemn guarantees of 

system. is just another futile call, of the same kind but generations; uadnaes may cloud over the _— to our State Department to serve as justification Franco’s government as to their safety. 

It would be unfair both to the question and — of the same desperate degree a the call cumiveten oe cases "oe reap is agp for its hostility toward the Spanish peoples’ Among them were the aged pianist and 
to return to an agrarian economy. We can make harvest. Social control and intelligence can government. statesman, Ignace Paderewski, his wife and 


the author to attempt to settle this problem in a, ed Piet agile ce. ihe REP a Ggeliee 2 it 
the attempt, but the overwhelming probability mitigate the effects of such contingencies and This flair for placing themselves at the margin his secretary. Two others were Hubert Pier- 


a few paragraphs, but since we are using it as is that we shall disastrously fail prevent many of them, but they cannot be elimi- . : er 
ee » vious aw "ee. © , Si} . any ’ 3 i q ge P . ‘ slots > . s > 
purely illustrative of our age a nag — Where > Betiiiteaiat tales ‘tes: te , nated. For man is limited, and the world he can of reality to eal has seemed all ae piss nm ely aly Reerag Maton lag ont = st 
dom, and human action it is hopec that aiow- * here our ant ¢ og ies is nn control is much smaller than the world beyond °U" diplomatic career men. The evidence is con- no * d 4 at os : f ily , : ion te 
pa goalie ea for the apparent dogmatism penn: Oh Ragweed pi wag el i his control. From this no counsel of resignation a et our — © syne spoon Rete nes po tg pe PP namin Gas Pg on Pe 
arks. 2 Sle Sné . » . > > € aS « « re). > > s $ Ss. 5 s 
: By a collective system we mean one in which how it shall intervene, and the extent to which o!lows, precisely because these events are ac- geaiensiin, ay ce affected by it ” Comabie intervention of President Roosevelt saved 
th basi instrun nts of production—the great collectivism in production shall go. Therein lies cidents. W ures resignation + ig be made only’ \ post sha ’ - ak he aia lee se : Es Paderewski and his party from being de- 
eae acdlmaabey cog Ad pl ‘lities, e s jn de Soa Whether ; “Sellar alan an before what is certain, and, by definition, these his pronounceme nts on his return trom Spain lvered 40 the Nakis to ond their Gave in some 
industries, mines, railroads, utilities, ete—are oun freedom. - ret el in ithe co lectivist eco- cette ae tie. showed that he did not understand Spain. T. J ae te Soe ae en e ays ins 
owned by the community and operated for public nomy there will exist certain sectors of private One incident is revealing. Some of the horrible concentration camp. 
r When American citizens behold their State 


kind-hearted people at our Madrid embassy— 
and let us recognize that Mr. and Mrs. 


If those 
pre- 


All genuine opportunities of choice are 
specific. Every resolution of a choice in- 


enterprise will be decided by the state. 
who control the state are not interested in 


involves a 
Department, in the face of that kind of a record, 


use instead of private profit. This 
defending its continued appeasement of Franco’s 


form of planned and continuously planning so- 




















ciety in order to provide full employment, equal serving the traditional freedoms of democracy, volves to some degree a reconstruction of Weddell tried to be very kind to the starving : 
opportunities of education, and a rising stand- citizens who work in the free sectors will have the self, society, and the world. Every in- people about them, even in the face of re- government on the ground that it has received 
ard of.living. The fact that the state or com- no greater safeguard from persecution than telligent reconstruction is an experiment, buffs and insults—decided to give a_ benefit that government's solemn guarantees and pledges, 
munity is the employer gives it a great power those who work in the collectivized sector, just guided by laws already known, to achieve party to raise money for these unfortunates. they are entitled to inquire whether that depart- 
over the lives of ordinary citizens since it can as under a Fascist regime professors in private mastery over concrete problems. To the Each family in the American colony was ment is conscious of the nature of its mandate 
deny them access to the use of these instru- universities have no more freedom of inquiry extent that we are committed to a demo- siked to bring eight dozen sandwiches. from the people. They are doubly entitled to 
ments. than professors in public universities. cratic philosophy, we cannot entrust the Now the fact that the members of the make such an inquiry when they hear the de- 
But the state is not an abstraction but a On the other hand, a democratic collectivist present political and social choices before American colony, far from having eight partment’s chief spokesman openly rebuking the 
group of men—clerks, bureaucrats, politicians, society can evolve adequate safeguards against us to an event-making man, or to an un- dozen sandwiches to spare, often were unable people for insisting on their right to know some- 
statesmén, philosophers—call them what you the economic outlawing of heretics by writing controlled élite. As democrats, whatever to get the single daily roll to which they were thing about their affairs in this particular field 
will. What is to prevent them from becoming into its Bill of Rights the provision that every planning we do must be planning for a free entitled on their ration cards—and so had to of public administration. 
the dictatcrs of the community if all political citizen has a vested interest in a job, that trade society in which every citizen can partici- go without bread. But the folk at the em- However, observations such as these lead me 
and economic and educational power Is con-  ynions, co-operatives, courts, press, churches, pate in the determination of collective bassy, who should have been aware of facts somewhat aside from my theme of Spain and the 
centrated in their hands? Nothing, if such con- and certain institutions of higher education be policy. Intelligent policies of planning, di- such as these, even though this particular American tradition of diplomacy. 
centration takes place. For any group of men organized in permanent independence of the rected toward the liberation of diversity of gesture was unofficial, were so out of touch What I have been citing about the failure of 
who had:such power would, in fact, be dictators, tate. But whether what is written into a talents, can also safeguard the preservation with reality that they did not even know our diplomatic officials to place themselves in 
no matter how benevolent they were! ; constitution will be enforced in fact again de- of areas of personal life in which each per- how their own compatriots were living. How contact with the realities, illustrates another 
There are those who say that once collectiv- pends upon us. No safeguard can be automatic sonality is free to make his own decisions. then could they be properly informed about lamentable departure from the American way. 
ism in this sense is introduced we have no That is why freedom is never safe, and intelli oe en aR os ‘ S * * * 
longer a genuine if but a foregone conclusion. once should never slumber E : : ae y reading American history, it seems to me that 
To avoid the conclusion, we have to foreswear our most successful Secretary of State was 
collectivism. As opposed to this positicn It s our first—Thomas Jefferson. He was successful 
to us that the collective control of industry t. illustrations considered indicate how we precisely because he was a magnificent reporter 
a “foregone” conclusion, ap odsdlltenly probable ‘gard the interplay of law and human free- who knew how to get at his facts 
independent of oul efforts to reverse the hasan jom in social and historical affairs. At any As our Minister to France, before he be- 
whereas -the ¢} the total monopoly of power .iod there are no re: alternatives  t came Secretary of State, he poked into odd 
in the hands of the economic planners- depends cortain paths of development because of th corners of France, went into humble homes, 
almost completely upon our faith in democracy — Domber and cumulative weig f “the laws fraternized with laborers, associated with all 
and willingness to fight and suffer for it, not at stand in the way of our striking out in a sorts of persons who did not know or suspect 
only in war but in peace new direction. We may explore theoretically the his identity, and so got the facts of French 
ideal alternatives to this path and lament that life. Returning from a journey to Italy, he 
HE trend toward collectivism in the we cannot follow them withou destruc went by barge, leisurely, along that mag- 
capitalist economies of all nations in But in a world where we choose to co nificent canal—well known to me—which 
the world is the result of the ever-renewed to live, it is wiser to explore the alterna skirts the fringe of the Mediterranean, then 
quest for profit which is at the basis of thi since it is before thes turns up to Toulouse and so to the Atlantic. 
these systems. The consequence of the alte ves we have not only the powe1 And so he learned more about France. 
quest for profit is the accumulation of huge to wish but th power to act. Ne natter wha But this tradition of finding out about things 
masses of capital that increase the pro- alternative we take, 7” ime ve will come to at first hand is obviously not favored in diplo- 
ductive powers of society. At the same other alternatives, Perhaps fess amorous in matic circles. Our representatives abroad are 
time, because of the gross inequalities of scope than those we left behind but not neces- : = ws more addicted to finding out about things on the 
History and . ++ The Spanish people will march again! ... (Continued on Page Seven) 


t income between the different classes en- sarily less poignant or meaningful. 
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nside Jap-Crow Camps —The Story of the West Coast Evacuations 


The children cried: “Take us back to America! .. ." 


Nisei Demoralized by Slums, 


Discrimination, Press Attacks 


By JOHN DIXON FORD 
mena —Twe counter-currents are apparent in the relocation 
camps. 

Of the more hopeful trend you are probably informed since 
several progressive newspapers have commented favorably upon it. 
The War Relocation Authority has definitely decided to go back to 
its original job of releasing every one possible and resettling all, 
citizens and Japanese aliens alike, in various communities, espe- 
cially of the Middle West. The individuals must be cleared by the 
FBI, must have definite jobs offered to them. These conditions are 
impossible to fulfill without the active cooperation of local com- 
mittees of friendly fellow Americans. It is here that the church 
committees are working most effectively—usually quietly but 
valiantly. 

It is not necessary to stress the unkind but true remark 
that they are urged on by bad conscience (in letting the 
hysteria get to the point that evacuation resulted) which they 
wish to atone. For, at any rate, they are doing a good job in 
many instances and certainly most of these people as such 
were not responsible for the deliberate incitation of the hysteria 
which resulted in the evacuation. 

The red tape in getting the actual release permits is often the 
most discouraging factor. Six months to a year may pass before an 
applicant gets any action. The FBI is perhaps short of help. Here 
is another example of the waste of taxpayer’s money. Why not put 
out several hundred thousand dollars to hire enough agents who 
understand these people and expedite their release?—and thus 
save millions of dollars spent in keeping loyal Americans, many 
with high skills and professional experience, most essential for war 
work, rotting in internment camps. 

The management of the camps is not aimed at 
tion, but as the officials concerned will frankly admit, they are only 


demoraliza- 


American versions of Gestapo concentration camps. 

The internees never had a hearing or trial. They were put 
into them purely because of their ancestry. We do not use the 
rubber hose on them. ... “No,” remarked one official cynically, 
“we don’t use the rubber hose or lead pipes because perhaps 
this country has run short of rubber and lead.” 

What he 1 
just as in slavery, it was not the question of kind slave owners 
owners—the institution of slavery as Was 
WRA is conscientiously administering 


Was trying to say is that the whole wrong, 


and cruel slave such 
undemocratic and immoral. 
these camps as kindly as possible, but every one of its more en- 
lightened officials realizes that the very fact of incarceration is 


un-American, 


* 
F course, even now the Hearst papers, certain popular column- 
ial | American 
Rankin of 


cam- 


ists, a number of infh lagogues in the 
Legion, and 


Mississippi and Reynolds of North Carolina are conducting 


notorious reac ss like 


“Treat ’em rough” is their sadistic slogan. Car 


paigns of hatred. 
Middle Wester 


local poy P small com- 


you blame the naive 


acting’ like f: ‘ist and H itening tne elocatior ot 


munities foi 
even a single 
the only stories they hear are these demagogically inspired Hearst- 
tankin tales? 

Afte1 
This, as we shall see, is a s 
no agency is eauipped to publicize the l 
in the Hearst papers which tne Army and Navy Intelli 
the FBI have repeatedly stated are false—but which these |} 
mongers do not publish. 

At any rate, the unfavorable trend far outweighs the favor- 
able one. The morale of the internees is sagging and in many 
camps it is positively decaying. The alleged riots a month or 
two back, they took place not because of alleged pro-Axis 
groups agitating against the loyal ones, but because many are 
tired of the camp administration. The leaders of the protest 
in many instances are the very ones most active in pro-Amer- 
ican circles. Demoralizing confinement without privacy, with- 
out any fredom, inevitably results in restlessness. 

The death of two internees, both of whom were not participants 
of the troubles at Manzanar, 
guards normally. True, pro-Axis advantage of 
the dissatisfaction to claim the agitation was for their views. Only 
pro-fascist reactionaries will help the Axis cause by labelling pro- 
as really 


family of extraction when 


life. 
—that 


these lies 


all, these local people ’ aw a jental in thei 
rious fau f the Administratic 

truth, to deflate 
ence and 


ysteria 


would be charged as murder by the 


individuals took 


tests of loyal people against intolerable camp conditions 
being Axis-inspired. 
Fundamentally, the 
demoralization of the internees. 
ever living like human beings. Originally, 
because they were told such act was their patriotic duty, and 
they were promised early relocation. This partially explains why 
only one or two individuals tried to secure i nst this 
they were subject to even 


dissatisfaction rests upon the complete 
They have lost the basic hope of 


they entered these camps 


junctions 


forced evacuation. But once incarcerated, 
worse stream of 
Hearst-McClatchy papers, 


They were helpless to defe 


abuse, attacks, and downright obscenity by the 


cheap politicians, and vested interests. 
| themselves 

a * 
i pry Administration should have known better. The experience 
of Germany has shown that when the fascists are appeased, 
was right 


stronger. T Attorney-General 


for the move did not help the Adimin- 


they merely become 


when he opposed evacuation, 
istration’s prestige in California. 
It merely strengthened the native 
Sons. Associated Farmers. and their . 
Delinquency has become a grave problem in camps. Before 
the evacuation the Nisei had the lowest delinquency and crime 
rate of any racial group in the West. They had the lowest 
rate of relief cases even in the bottom of the depression. In 
short, they had excellent civie records which in pre-war days 
the politicians were glad to repeat to Nisei groups whose votes 
they sought. Now the government is sending social workers to 
try to check this delinquency. What irony! The blame does 
not rest with the delinquent children or their parents. It rests 
directly with the intolerable social conditions of the camps— 
no homes—one vast, demoralizing slum. 


nee-fascists like the Native 


conorts 


no privacy, 
Citizens who did not know si e word of Japanese are find- 
am, the third 


inderstand 


ore ‘ idein sip chi re 


ing themselves speal 
generation, who had 
a word before, are | 
labelled “. . ) but th suutward sign of 
de-Americ: and asl returned 
to “Ameri yne chil omplained, “Mother, want to go 
back to A ‘ = Japs 


here.” 


cynically 


inward 


servility 


te Ad 


HERE is 
The camps 
ministrators and 

Despit 
traction can I 
have no power and no real control. Let us take specific 
of this situation. First, we find an eminent physician of Japanese 

(Continued on Page Seven) 


Japanese ex 
onsibility councils 


examples 
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What a “Life! — Henry Luce Goes Intourist 
With Starry-Eyed Review of Stalin Regime 


By JAMES BURNHAM 


I don’t know whether it is true elsewhere, but in this country big-time publishing seems to attract some very odd characters. 


Hearst, McCormick, Patterson, Field, and Henry R. Luce. 
pass-key to the dynamite box and the poison-chest. 
From all the evidence, they share many basic traits. 


As things are, unfortunately, they are allowed to run around loose, with 


Each takes himself with infinite seriousness, each is convinced of his 


Messianic destiny, each lacks utterly a sense of humor, and each is driven by a demonic urge to splash his personality far and 
wide in waves of printer’s ink. Henry Luce calls his Fairfield County estate just “The House” just that—simple and modest, like 
God, you might say, come to live among us. He is the master of Life, Time, and Fortune, a rather tall order even for God, accord- 


ing to some accounts. 

For some reason or other, Henry Robinson 
can people. A tip-off came a couple of months ago 
when Time represented the undiluted Stalinist 
version of the internal conflict in Yugoslavia. The 
campaign shifted into high with the publication 
of the March 29th issue of Life. 

This issue is devoted entirely, 100%, to the 
Soviet Union. In conception, it shows a remark- 
able fusion of the methods of an American ad- 
vertising agency aiming to put across a new 
laxative, and the time-tested devices of Comintern propa- 
ganda. It begins right on the cover: an admirably high- 
lighted portrait of Uncle Joe, just the man to trust your 
children with, kindly, rather tired now, and stern too 
in a noble sort of way. And be sure not to miss the 
two-page spread of pictures of “a characteristic 18 of the 
U.S.S.R.’s 175 peoples.” Every single one, except for the 
Tadzhik, smiling or laughing, just like those smiling per- 
sons in all the paintings hung at the World’s Fair Soviet 
Pavilion. You can see for yourself that being ruled by 
Stalin makes everybody happy. 


NYONE knows that the best way to lie is to tell the 
truth—just so much of the truth, of course, neatly 
pre-selected. 

Think how we might publicize Al Capone, for example: 
“The career of Alphonse Capone is a typical American 
story. He came up the hard way, with little formal 
education, learning in the school of hard knocks. ... He 
was dedicated to service, and when he found that the 
American people needed something, he felt it his duty 
to supply that need. He was always a loyal and 
affectionate family man [here a picture of Al surrounded 
by relatives]. ... Like most successful American business 
men, he was an enthusiastic golfer [picture on the links]. 

He never forgot his friends, and always sent the 
most beautiful floral tributes to their funerals [picture of 
the Torrio funeral procession]. ... He was never happier 
than when he completed his beautiful home in the sunny 
South [picture, two pictures, of the Florida estate]... .” 

This is Life’s method on Russia. After all, who wants 
to read or look at a lot of gloomy, controversial material 
on purges and man-made famines and concentration camps 
and terror and 
things: 


and executions and exiles and forced labor 
frame-ups? Let’s stick to the big, important 
area and population and factories and the Red Square and 
oil and iron and railroads and official paintings and Old 
Russian architecture. There is no use making a lot of fuss 
about oppositionists who are dead anyway; let’s use por- 
traits of the boys now in the saddle. Why bother about 
an analysis of i actuality? » Just 
quotations from the Constitution. Is Russia 
democratic? The Constitution “makes voting universal, 
equal, direct and secret.” Is there religious freedom? The 


politicai life as it is in 
give a few 


All smiles for Uncle Jo 


By L. R. HONIGWELL 
[Mr. Honigwell is a noted Polish lawyer, 


European courts for his cases in behalf of civil libertics.] 


—* LITVINOV’S letter to William 
cerning the execution of Henryk Erlich 
Alter is a diplomatic document. 
Not only because liplomats 
Molctov and Ambassador L 
drafting of this letter but 
Allied governments and 
Though William had 
personal message to Molotov, the latter sent his 
not to Green directly but throug he Sovict Embassy 
Washington, This evidently to empha- 
size the significance of the answer. 
indications thé sitvinov voiced his 
the proced advisability 
“achievements” of Scvie ibunals, 
Once Marx wrote thz suis Napoleon’s 
the bayonet on the ord f the day. The Soviet 


prominent in 


Green c 


Foreign Commissa 
] 


tvinoy participated in the 
because actually it was ad- 
dressed to the opinion 


the world over. Green cabled a 


answe 


was done in order 


There even are som: 


govern 


on tne order of the day, 
‘the Russian lish borders 


murder apparently is presented 


y advanced 


the Soviet gvovernm« 


the argument 


WANT 
Poland’ 


s Treat; 


aty, all . permanent residence i 
Poland were Polis ens 
Again—The Polish-Soviet Riga Treaty of 1921 pro- 
vided that every former subject of the Russian 
Empire who at the time of the treaty was residing 
on Polish territory had the right to apply for Soviet 
citizenship during a one-year period. It goes without 
saying that all those who did not make use of this 
right, by the same token expressed their intention 
to remain Polish citizens. Erlich and Alter did not 
ask for Soviet citizenship. Consequently, they re- 
mained Polish citizens. 


Luce seems to have taken it into his head to sell the Stalinist regime to the Ameri- 





Constitution guarantees it. That’s a good enough answer 
for any skeptic. 

Still, one or two sour notes can hardly be avoided. 

“Trotsky was not expelled from the Party until 
1927. He went into exile, leaving behind a _ secret 
network of opposition which strove for years to under- 
mine the government. Assassination of a prominent 
Soviet leader, Sergei M. Kirov, in 1934, led to the 
treason trials from 1935 to 1938 during which Stalin 
ruthlessly eliminated the so-called Trotskyist fifth 
column.” 

“Trotsky, a close associate of Lenin during the 
tevolution, was later exiled and branded as _ its 
trnitorous Benedict Arnold. Kamenev was executed in 
1936 after trial for conspiring to kill government 
leaders.” 

That is all on this unpleasant subject. What would be 
the point in noting, even briefly, that certain troublesome 
individuals have a different view of the events here 
referred to? 

‘ * * 

HEN there is this business of free speech. “Of course, 

the Russians don’t entirely agree with this idea.” 
“But,” advises fatherly Life, “probably the attitude to 
take toward this is not to get too excited about it.” 
Between allies, what is a little thing like free speech? 

Maybe some of you have heard of the GPU and its 
chief, L. P. Beria. His portrait is here, too, and clear, 
concise explanation of the nature of his agency 

“In 1941 when the Commissariats of State Security 
and Internal Affairs were merged into the United 
NKVD (a national police similar to the FBI), he 
became chief of the joint organization.” 

J. Edgar Hoover ought to have grounds for at least a 
$1,000,000 libel suit. 

Then there is the Communist International and its 
affiliated parties throughout the world. But don’t turn to 
Life to find out about them, because they are too unim- 
portant even to be mentioned. 

The text of the issue is climaxed by a long, long inter- 
view with the incredible Wisconsin butter-and-egg man, 
Joseph E. Davies. In 21 answers to 21 questions, it is 
established that Russia’s present rulers are the finest lot 
of honest, sincere, straightforward, realistic, cooperative 
individuals you would ever meet. It must be so, Davies 
proves, because they themselves have said it. 

These pages of Life, circulating among more than 
2 million families, call, I think, for some reflection. 
What is Luce up to? Is his present policy a tempo- 
rary stunt, sprung from a sudden wild idea, or per- 
haps put over by some representative or stooge of 
the GPU who has got to a key place in his organiza- 
tion? The hand of the GPU, not merely of a foolish 
fellow-traveler, seems directly or indirectly expressed 
in some of the material I have cited. Or is this a 
consistent part of Luce’s doctrine of “The American 


finally be 
consider 


purely legal viewpoint, it must 

modern international law does not 
accessory to the This 

characteristic for the times cf slavery and serfdom. In 
times, when frontiers had to be changed, the 
granted the right of self-determination. 
Union, the Soviet 
had 


From the 
added that 
man as a mere soil. view was 
modern 
inhabitants were 

After Hitler’s invasion of the S viet 
government immediately realized the great mistake it 
made in proclaiming that Poland’s existence was finished 
for all And it immediately found Polish citizens 
under its discretion. Paragraph 5 of the Polish-Soviet 
Treaty of July 30, 1941, plainly states: 

“The Soviet Government grants amnesty to al 

Polish citizens now detained cn Soviet territory either 
war or on other sufficient grounds, as 
from the resumption of diplomatic relations.” 


times. 
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as prisoners of 


Alte 


itizens. 


RLICH and released in September, 
as Polish Molotov-Litvinov lette 
knowledges this by stating that “at the 
Polish Govern 
Se *mber 1941.” 

Thus, when had they become Soviet 
tember 1941, they were Polish citizens, a1 
P lish citizens up to the time of their 
1941. This is proved best by the fact 
FOV nt immediately 
and did not stop inquiring about 
their release. 
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Century,” to be related to the big editorial a year ago 
and the anti-British policy he has been following, as 
in his Open Letter to the People of England? Is he 
playing with the notion that the post-war world should 
be run by this country and Russia? “These two 
countries,” Life says, “seem likely to emerge as the 
two greatest powers of the post-war world.” 


HATEVER may be the motives which lead Luce, and 
others, toward this Russian 
question, the potential political consequences of that policy 


present policy on the 
are plain enough. These consequences are disastrous for 
this country, externally and internally. 

If any law of modern politics is abundantly proved, 
it is this: licking Stalin’s boots is the surest way of 
getting kicked. 

Luce, Davies and Wallace apparently imagine that when 
Stalin and his friends read a document like the March 29th 
issue of Life, they feel a warm glow of friendship and are 
anxious to do big favors in return. The exact opposite 
is what happens. Stalin feels contemptuous—and justifi- 
ably so. He knows what is involved: that his actions, 
any actions, are heing excused in advance; that he -is 
being offered an absolutely free hand to do exactly what 
he wishes, that the public opinion of the democratic nations 
is being mobilized to accept any action of his, and to 
blame themselves and their own governments if anything 
goes wrong. 

During the past few months, Stalin’s replies to the 
boot-licking campaign have been plain enough: the insolent 
remark that Russia has done all the fighting in the war; 
the unilateral declaration that Russia will take over what 
nations and territories she wishes at the peace; the 
refusal to attend the Casablanca conference, the renewal 
of the fishing treaty with Japan and the grant of its 
accompanying rights to observation posts; the continua- 
tion of civil war against Mikhailovitch in Yugoslavia; the 
announced intention to dismember Poland; the murder of 
Ehrlich and Alter. These replies of yesterday are rather 
ominous foretastes of tomorrow. 

Internally, the apothesis of Stalin and his regime 
serves to break down the home defense of democratic 
rights. If free speech does not matter in Russia, then 
there is no need to worry about it here. If Stalin’s 
brutality, “realism,” purges, and tyranny lead to such 
marvelous results, then we too would be well advised 
to take our medicine from the same bottle. And, as a 
free hard is given to Stalin in world policy, so is the 
gate opened wide for the conspiracy of his American 
Communist Party. 

no comfort in predicting that 
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will. They are stimulating which, if they 
develop sufficiently, will not merely because 
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Soviet Lawyers and Liars on Erlich-Alter 
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This Week on the Stage 





By JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Mr: Shipley reviews each play on its opening night over 
WEVD at 11:50 p. m, 





The Ballet—an Easter Delight at the 
Metropolitan 


THE BALLET THEATRE. Pre- 
sented by S. Hurok for the 
Spring Seasen at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

To crowded houses the welcome 
ballet is again displaying its pow- 
ers. The technical finish of ““Swan 
Lake”, the charm and_ grace of 
”Princess Aurora”, the tumbling 
fun of “Bluebird”: the variety 
and surge and beauty of the fam- 
fliar numbers are here for our 
joy once more. 

Among the novelties the first 
offering, “Helen of Troy”, is a 
comic. gem. Arranged by Davis 
Lichine and Antal Dorati to 
musi¢e by Offenbach, it carries the 
legend from Paris’ bestowing the 


golden apple upon Aphrodite to 
the carrying off of “La belle He- 
léne.” Out of a cluster of sheep 
on the hillside leaps a Terpsicho- 
rean Tarzan, as the gods ap- 
proach. Gum-chewing Hermes 
uses the golden apple like a rub- 
ber ,ball; but flighty Aphrodite 
makes Paris bounces Menelaus is 
a sort of Unhappy Hooligan, but 
Vera Zorina as Helen, though 
arch in her actions, is chaste in 


her dancing style, a colder note 
of beauty in a romping farce. The 
choreography might have been 


more imaginative; it “plays to 
the public” with jesting and jive, 
but it’s another full score of fun 
in the ballet repertoire. 





Returns to Broadway 


Ralph Bellamy returns to the stage after 
“To-Morrow 
Arnaud d’Usseau, which Thron Bamberger presents 
Elliott Nugent directed the play. 


play the leading role in 


more Theatre. 








in Hollywood to 
James Gow and 
at Ethel Barry- 


12 years 


the World” by 





SPRING FOLLIES 
“ZIEGFELD FOLLIES.” Lyrics 

by Jack Yellen. Music by Ray 
Henderson. Devised and staged 
by John Murray Anderson. Pre- 
sented by Messrs. Shubert (in 
association with Alfred Bloom- 
ingdale and Lou Walters) at 
the Winter Garden. 

“Sons O’ Fun” has had to run 
for other shelter, for after some 
four years of Olsen and Johnson 
tomfoolery the Winter Garden has 
come back to its more serious 
business of housing that “national 


institution glorifying the Amer- 
iean girl,” the Ziegfeld Follies. 


And the girlies are there in thei: 
glory—show girls who’ve plenty 
worth showing; and lively chor- 
ines who step with pep and sing 
with zing. In costumes colorful 
or properly scanty, they give us 
plenty to scan. And Robert Al- 
ton has arranged some neat if not 
too novel routines for their danc- 
ing. 

Headliners dot the evening. 
Milton Berle keeps berling over 
with fun, either in direct play 
with the audience, or when he 
joins with one of the performing 
troupes. In the midst of the Vi- 
King’s music, these songsters 
sprout a clown in harmony. The 
Jansley’s truly notable tumbling 
grows complicated when the fel- 
low lying flat with his feet high 
in air finds Milton Berle stand- 
ing on top. The drier, slyer efforts 
of Arthur Treacher are a good 
foil to the breezy manners of 
Milton. This pair should team to- 
gether. Ilon Massey is a most 
attractive songstress, but the sen- 


timental songs are the weakest 
element in the show. There is, by 
way of recompense, rich fun in 
the comic or satiric songs, romp- 
ishly handled by Sue Ryan: he 
story of the fellows with “con- 
tacts” and “connections”; her 


saga of Carmen in the zoot-suit 
version of the uproar (which it 
is!). 

Among the skits that hit is the 
absurdly true “Counter-Attack” 
by Charles Sherman and Harry 
Young; the monologue “Merchant 
of Venison”; and the semi-private 
lives Noel Coward version of 
“Loves-a-Poppin.” In this, plants 
grow while you watch, balloons ir 


the aisle come in handy; and Ar- 
thur Treacher as (of course) the 
butler has a surprisingly colorful 


variety of particularly feminine 
panties pinned to his posteriors. 
Jack Cole 


has made a sad mis- 


take with his current choreog- 
raphy, especially the so-called 
“Hindu Serenade’: but Dean 


Murphy (the fellow Eleonore calls 


to the White House, to imitate 
his imitations of her) captures 
the erowd; and Bil and Cora 
Baird step as lively a tap dance 
as ever 2 puppet has pranced. 
Their three c also catapult the 
audience to laughter. 

\ltegest| the ood old Fol- 
hes, f: their outlines but 
fresh in detail ave come gaily 
back to the eage throng of 
Broadway. 
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JAP WAR MATERIAL 
AT MUSEUM 

Concurently with the Press 
Photographers photo-exhibit, the 
Museum of Science and Industry, 
R.C.A. Building, Rockefeller Cen- 
ter, is showing an impressive col- 
lection of Japanese war equip- 
ment, 

Among the articles on view is 
a 20 mm Japanese automatic can- 
non, an aircraft machine gun, the 
partly burned flying’ suit of a 
Japanese pilot whose plane was 
brought down in flames and the 
Japanese version of the kind of 


High Jinks 


é 


Soudana receives a_ tidbit 


Ringling Bros. 


"SOMETHING TO SHOUT 
ABOUT” STAYS AT 
CRITERION 


Gregory Ratoff’s musical pro- 
duction, “Something To Shout 
About,” starring Janet Blair and 
DonAmeche continues for a sec- 
ond week at Loew’s Criterion 


Theatre. 
Featuring six song hits by Cole 
Porter, including the nation’s 


As Seen on Capitol Screen 





heralded 
Fritz 


is the long 


week 
“Hangmen Also Die.” 
Arnold Pressburger produced the film, 


Theatre’s film offering this 
Anti-Nazi thriller, 


The Capitol 
and much discussed 
Lang directed and 


a scene is shown above. 


from which 


Music Hall’s Gala Tweet a Stage 
Show Now on View 


Eagerly awaited by thousands, tive year, and already witnessed 


of New Yorkers and visitors, the by more than three million per- 
tadio City Music Hall’s famous’ sons, the “Glory of Easier” is 
Easter holiday program opened again being staged in response to 
Thursday, April 15, with a big thousands of requests from New 
two-part stage show in the popu- York theatre-goers and visitors 
lar tradition that has made the who have come to regard the 
great showhouse the annual beautiful pageant as a traditional 
Easter entertainment focal point part of their Easter holiday ob- 
in the metropolitan show area.  servances. Inspired by the mir- 
The stage show includes the far- acle plays of Europe, and pro- 
famed and beloved “Glory of duced by Leon Leonidoff, it is 
Easter” pageant as well as a unique in the annals of the Amer- 
bright and fast-moving spectacle ican theater, and has been ac- 
keyed to the tempo of today. The claimed as one of the most out- 
Easter screen attraction is “Flight standing productions ever at- 
for Freedom” starring Rosalind tempted in any theater here or 
Russell and Fred MacMurray. abroad. 


FIRST PICTURES OF 
"BATTLE OF BISMARCK SEA’ 
AT ALL EMABSSY THEATRES 

First pictures just received of 
the Battle of Bismarck Sea are 
being shown in the new 


_ Presented for the tenth. consecu- 


“HITLER'S CHILDREN" 


That sensé ational film, ‘“Hitler’s 
Children,” is now at the RKO 
Palace Theatre together with the 
first-run Hal Roach feature com- 


edy, “Taxi, Mister,” with William ae : baie’ debate 
Bendix and Grace Bradley. Based this week at all Embassy News- 
on the best selling novel, “Educa- reel Theatres. 

} ‘Or 29th’? r yy » Fie ° . 

ton Fon cary by Gregor Zie- American and Australian Air 
mer, “Hitler’s Children,” starring Forces wreck utter destruction on 


Bonita Granville and Tim Holt in 


Armada trying to land rein- 
the roles of the two young people 


their New Guinea 


Jap 
forcements ‘for 


in Nazi Germany who dare to” garrisons. General MacArthur’s 
defy Hitler, has been smashing men score a thrilling triumph, 
box-office records in every city completely wiping out 22 Jap 
it has played to date. Other mem- ships and 16,000 enemy soldiers. 
bers of the cast of this stirring These sensational pictures were 
screen drama include Kent Smith, taken from an Australian plane 
Otto Kruger and H. B. Warner. by Aussie cameramen. 


At the RKO Albee Theatre 


“The Meanest Man In the World,” News 


War 
G erman oper 


From Overseas: 
rations halted in Rus- 


Heydrich’s Death, 
Theme of Under- 
ground Film 
The death of 


an assassin hasn t 


always been the best choice of 
material for sereen cfforts. No 
one ever thought it worthy of 
being filmed for the enteriainment 
of theatre audiences. But now, 
out of Hollywood, comes 2 theme 
as powerfu! and as piovocative 
as tomorrow’s headlines—only it 
happened in the near yesterdays 
that shook the earth. 

The film is Arnold Pressburg- 
er’s “Hangmen Also Die.” a story 
about the slaying of Hiiler’s arch 
executioner, Reinhar Hevdrich, 
which is now being shown at the 
Capitol Theatre. 

Heydrich Was felled by a 
avenger’s bullet in the streets of 
Prague in June. Hollywood im- 
mediately st “<1 buzzing with 





plans. The basic idea suggested 
by this slaying was clegr enough. 


Who had killed this monster of 
the Nazis? To the thousands of 
lovai Czechs, the answer was al- 
ready known. One of them had 
committed the act, an act of 
honor. Hundreds had paid for the 
deed with their lives. But they 
had no regrets, it was an honor 
to die for their country. 

While several film companies 








were struggling with the idea ot 
bringing this historie incident to 
the screen, Arnold Pressburger 
who understands what the story 
really means, quietly started pro- 
duction. He knows Czechoslovakia. 
He is a Czech citizen. He knew 
many of the details of the assas- 
sination from authentic under- 
ground sources. And with the aid 
of John (“The Last Mile”) Wex- 
ley, Fritz Lang and _ Berthold 
srecht, wove the authenticated 
facts into a screen version. 

For six months, Fritz Lang, the 
master of suspense, exerted all 
his efforts and energies upon it. 
Lang was enthusiastic. He told 
the Czechoslovakian Government- 
in-Exile about his projected plan 
A complete dossier of official se- 
eret Czechoslovakian records was 
made available. 


AT RKO PALACE 
ROXY MUSICAL 4th WEEK 
“Hello, Frisco, Hello,” new 20th 
Century-Fox Technicolor musical 
starring Alice Faye, John Payne 
and Jack Oakie, remains for a 
fourth week at the Roxy Theatre. 
The Roxy stage presentation 
headlining Chico Marx and his 
new orchestra and Marion Huiton 
with The Modernaires, also re- 
mains for a fourth week. 
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from circus clown 
and Barnum & Bailey giraffe corral, 
now at Madison Square Garden. 


rubber life rafi used by the Cap- 
Rickenbacker when his plane 
came down in the Pacific. Also 
included is a angen covered bat- 
tle flag from the body of a — 
Japanese oe. at Guadalean: 

Along with the Japanese ‘mat seal 
a considerable quantity of. Aus- 


tralian war equipment is shown. 
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Also Die”—Potent, Timely Film at Capitol Theatre 
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As offered in the Spring Season of Ballet which S. Hurok is sponsor- 
ing at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


“THE HEART OF A NATION" 
SCREEN AND STAGE SHOW HELD OVER AT ABBEY 


STRAND HOLDS FINE 


The New York Strand will hold 


its “In Person” show featuring 
Jan Savitt and his orchestra for 
a 2nd week starting today, April 


16th. The stage show presents 
Ethel Waters, celebrated interna- 
tional singing star of stage, screen 


and radio, as the Special Added 
Attraction. In addition, the “In 
Person” show also features the 
Berry Bros. 

The sereen attraction is the 


Warner Bros. thrilling story of 
Fighting Norway, “Edge of Dark- 
ness,” starring Errol Flynn and 
Ann Sheridé un. 
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“Never such a close-up of actual fighting! 


It’s sensational! By all means see it!” 
—Walter Winchell 


“Unforgettable! Indescribable!" 


“Exciting! Nerve-Tingling! Stirring!" 
"The Greatest War Picture Ever Made" 


—Elsa Maxwell 
—Herald Tribune 
—wN. Y. Mirror 


The whole full-length feature story of 
the rout of Rommel by Montgomery's 
8th Army in the African desert! 
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FROM A SECRET SCRIPT SMUGGLED OUT OF GERMANY! 


The true story of the men—and women—who killed Heydrich, the 
It’s the most exciting picture of this war. 
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SDF News 





PHILADELPHIA.—Rapid developments toward labor political 
action in Pennsylvania are reported by Joseph Braginsky, secretary 
ef the Philadelphia S.D.F....The United Labor Committee is 
calling a convention for May—some 1,500 delegates of AFL, 
CIO and independent unions will assemble. . . . S.D.F. and allied 
organizations will cooperate. ... Mass meeting in memory of 
Erlich and Alter this Sunday, April 18, 8:30 p. m., at the Labor 
E@ucational Center, 415 South 19th Street. . . . Speakers: Joseph 
Baskin, Israel Feinberg, S. Mendelsohn, August Claessens, and 
others. : 

PATERSON, N. J.—Erlich-Alter meeting this Sunday, April 
18, 3 p. m., at the Labor Lyceum, 72 Carroll Street. . . . Speakers: 
Herman Miller, Polish Social Democrat, and August Claessens. 

LOS ANGELES, Calif—A. T. Silver, secretary of the Jewish 
Socialist Verband Branch, writes of a large mass meeting in 
protest of the massacre of Jews in Nazi-conquered countries. .. . 
May 2nd gathering for the Lee Fund postponed for a laier date. 
. .» Splendid cooperation given to the Seventh Anniversary Journal 
of the S.D.F. 

BALTIMORE, Md.—S.D.F. branches held very successful 
Erlich-Alter meeting, with S. Mendelsohn and S. M. Neistadt as 
speakers. ... Dr. S. M. Neistadt. National Executive Committee 
member, has pledged to raise $100 for The New Leader anni- 
versary and a goodly number of new subscriptions. . . . Meeting 
with August Claessens planned for the latter part of May. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Dr. Louis Reiss, National Executive Com- 
mittee member, sent in a large number of New Leader subscrip- 
tions obtained at the recent successful banquet. 

SOUTHERN STATES.—August Claessens speaks in Wilming- 
ton, Dela., May 2nd; Atlanta, Ga., May 5th to May 9th; then in 
Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 

NEW YORK CITY.—Mass meeting on “Social Democrats and 
the World Situation,” Friday, April 23, 8:30 p. m., in Hennington 
Hall, 214 East 2nd Street, Manhattan. Algernon Lee, Nathan 
Chanin, Max Brauer, Councilman Louis P. Goldberg and August 
Claessens will speak... . The City Convention convenes Saturday 
and Sunday, April 24-25, at 7 East 15th Street, New York City. 
. . . Seventh Anniversary Journal will be issued May Ist, larger 
and more interesting—greetings and ads are pouring in from all 


over the U.S.A. ... May Ist Celebration, Saturday, May 1st, 8:30 
p. m., in the Debs Auditorium, 7 East 15th Street. ... Concert and 
mass song fest... . : Algernon Lee, Louis P. Goldberg, Judge Jacob 


Panken, I. Levin-Shatzkes, Friedrich Stampfer and Nathan Chanin 
are among the speakers. ... The B. C. Viadeck Branch meets 
Saturday, April 17, at 2 p. m., in the City Office. 


Inside Jap-Crow Camp 


(Continued from Page Five) 
extraction, who before the war was the director of a major depart- 
ment of one of the largest hospitals on the West Coast (not a 
Japanese hospital, but “American”). But in camp, this outstand- 
ing physician can only be a assistant to a white, third rate medic 
who had just finished interning at a third rate Southern hospital. 
I could tell many similar stories. 

Besides, top-pay is only nineteen dollars a month. Talk about 
expropriation of property and taking away rights without the due 
process of the law, this is one of the worst. Incidentally, people 
have forfeited insurance policies upon which they have paid for 
years and upon real estate upon which they may have had only 
a small] sum left to pay—because on $12, $16, and $19 a month 
(out of which they must buy their necessities), one cannot pay 
premiums and mortgages. It is not deliberate, but the effects are 
the same. 

” n * 

ORST of all, isolated, browbeaten, unhappy, and demoralized, 

the internees are ripe for believing in the worst rumors, The 
majority are plainly afraid all will be run out of the country after 
the war 

The Hearst papers, We have already mentioned. 
been demands in the California legislature and the Oregon 
senate for their deportation, The United States Congress has 
several bills an its calendar (Stewart, Gillette, Holman, and 
other bills) which would first strip these of Japanese ancestry 
of citizenship, then put them simultaneously into concentration 
eamps for ferced labor in chain gangs for subsistence for white 
employers, and expulsion after the war. In the meanwhile, the 
Native Sons and certain American Legion posts are carrying 
their legal attacks to the United States Supreme Court to 
deprive ALL of ANY Oriental extraction of citizenship on the 
basis that this is exclusively a white man’s country. 

Can something be done to correct this? 

Yes. The camps can be improved. The internees can be given 
worthwhile jobs while they wait for opportunity to leave. Their 
pay can be raised to decent levels. Publicity must be organized to 
counteract the Hearst-Legion-Rankin demagogery. The preblem 
is primarily one This was one of the most 
astonishing discoveries to me—that no one agency had the respon- 
sibility. The WRA and the OWI occasionally argue who should, 
but in the meanwhile, Hearst papers and their columnists continue 
their way without a challenge. 

Basic, too, is the failure to give any professional or administra- 
tive positions to qualified, loyal citizens of Japanese extraction in 
the civil service. The President has clearly stated that citizens of 
Japanese extraction must have equal rights, but some of the 
agencies apparently do not believe him. Thus, the WRA has tried 
to place a number of trained scientists and professional specialists 
through the Civil Service. These people are already cleared by the 
FBI and the Army and Navy Intelligence Services. Frightful 
shortages exist in these skills which these people have. Will the 
(Civil Service act? Its purpose is deliberate—to keep out these 
people as long as possible. And to clinch the point that this is 
pure prejudice, some of the men have since been commissioned by 
the Army or offered commission for positions of great responsibility! 
The Labor Department flatly bars employment of citizens of 
Japanese extraction. What an irony that the Army, denounced 
by zone “liberals” as reactionary (and it is conservative and some 
officers are reactionary), is in practice more liberal than the 
“liberal” civilian agencies. 

This problem is a challenge. Private organizations, especially 
churches, cannot work alone despite their valiant efforts. They 
need public support. It is not without significance that Americans 
of, Chinese extraction are donating funds and sending messages of 
fraternal good will. 

Some Chinese nationals have sent aid on the intelligent 
promise that this internment is an example of the very bigotry 
they are fighting. Needless to say, the international repercus- 
sion, especially in South Asia, is large. The Japanese propa- 
gandists are trying to sell their case as a race war—and this 
situation plays into their hands. ; 

We in America can fight most effectively only when we practice 
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THE NEW CEADER: 


SDF Women Workshop 


To aid the peoples of war- 
stricken Europe and to help Red 
Cross, a group of women, identi- 
fied with the Social Democratic 
Federation, started a sewing 
project during the early summer 
of 1941 which has been acknowl- 
edged as one of the finest war 
relief agencies in the city. 

From a humble beginning in 
the basement of the Rand School 
building—7 East 15th St.—with 
no equipment and hardly any 
facilities, the project has ad- 
vanced to a point where it is 
located today on the 5th floor of 
the same building with 8 modern 
electric sewing machines whicl 
enable it to turn out all sorts of 
garments from little infants’ 
flannel shirts to large size coats 
and dresses. 

Among the shipments made by 
the unit during the last few 
months were: 1,275 garments con- 
sisting of pajamas and bathrobes 
for hospitalized soldiers, to the 
American Red Cross; 600 gar- 
ments consisting of snow suits 
for children, coats and dresses for 
children and adults, to the British 
War Relief Society; 511 garments 
consisting of shirts, dresses, all 
types of little jackets, night- 








The Yearly Meeting of 
THE NEW LEADER 
Publishing Association 
will be held Monday, April 26, 
in the Rand School Building. 


Very important reports will be 
rendered. Every member of the 
Association is urged to attend. 








gowns, pajamas, overalls, panties, 
snow suits, blankets, caps, romp- 
ers, ete., to tht Russian War Re- 
lief Society through the Jewish 
Labor Committee. 

It is important to point out that, 
while the American Red Cross 
and the British War Relief So- 
ciety furnished the unit with the 
cloth from which the garments 
are made up and very often sent 
in the materials already cut, the 
Russian War Relief Society fur- 
nishes no materials at all. Every 
garment shipped to Russia was 
made up of materials which the 
women of the project obtained 
from friends and sympathizers. 

Among the most active women 
in the group are: Mrs. Becky 
Cohen, who is chairman of the 
group; Mrs. Dora Perlov, who 
never misses a day at the Work- 
shop; the Misses Simon and 
Koken, who also spend several 
hours each day in the Shop. Per- 
haps the most inspiring woman 
in the entire group is Mrs. 
Schoenberg, a 79-year-old woman 
who never misses a day and whose 
motto is: “Keep young by work 
ing for the little ones.” Mrs. 
Diane Gitelman is the shop’s de- 
signer and samplemaker, and her 
designs are of the best. 

The unit invites all women 
readers of The New Leader and 
their friends to visit the shop and 
if possible help in this excellent 
and much needed work. The Shop 


is open from Monday through 
Thursday from 10 a. m. to 6 p. 
m., and Wednesday night until 


“10 p. m. 





Wreck Erlich Meeting £Our Spanish Policy 


(Continued from Page One) 
seen by Tresca in New York some months ago 
who warned against some possible crime of 
violence. The New York District Attorney 
stated he wanted to speak to Contreras. ] 

After the intervention of the police, the meet- 
ing began, and ecntinued to the end without 
further disturbance. 

The scheduled speakers were joined by Fran 
cisco Madero, to pay homage to the memory 
of Carlo Tresea, Victor Alter and Heinrich Er- 
lich and to associate themselves with t ) 
tests raised against these crimes by 
ingclass and _ Socialist zations of the 
United States, The tribute to Carlo Tresca could 
not be accompanied by any precise accusations, 








orga 


but the Erlich-Alter case aroused the most in- 
dignant accusations against the totalitarianism 
which murdered them, together with so many 


other defenders of freedom of thought. 

All the speakers emphasized their admiration 
for the Red Army and the Russian people whom 
the crimes of the Stalin dictatorship stabbed in 
the back. 

The attitude of the Mexican authorities to- 
wards this affair was entirely correct. This 
morning the Communists made a great effort to 
influence the press, but without any appreciable 
result, the criminal nature of the attack stand- 
ing out too clearly. Their daily paper, EF! 
Popular, gave a fifteen-line version which was 
entirely false—‘“entirely” is written quite de 
liberately—attempting to minimize the violence 
of the pogrom. For one must not forget that 
here was the cold-blooded organization of an 
attempt at mass murder. 

And not the first. Three weeks ago a Com- 
munist gang led by Leo Katz and one Zucker- 
man (Lambert) tried to break up by violence 
a meeting of mourning for Erlich and Alter 
held by Polish Socialist refugees at the Jewish 
Center of Mexico. That time the attackers began 
the riot with the war-cry: “Death to the Nazi 
spies!” 
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To back up our front-line fighters, to give 
them the tools they MUST have, Uncle Sam 
needs, immediately, 13 billion dollars. In 
this we know you will want to do your share. 

Acting for its 265,000 depositors, this sav- 
ings bank is subscribing today $26,500,000 
to the Second War Loan — $100 per depos- 
itor. This is in addition to previous purchases 
of more than $153,700,000, or a total aver- 
aging more than $670 per depositor! Our 
subscriptions are typical of what all savings 


banks are doing. 


As individuals, savings bank depositors are 
buying bonds in large additional quantities. 
Already, through this bank alone, depositors 
have purchased War Bonds and Stamps 


amounting to $22,600,000! 


Why your savings dollars are “‘double-duty”’ dollars 


S51 CHAMBERS STREET, Opposite City Hall Park * 


The “‘fightingest dollars” in the world are 


EMIGRANT 
BANK 


CORPORATION 


INDUSTRIAL 
SAVINGS 


MEMBER FEDERAL 


monthly earnings. 
double duty, too! 


drive over the top. We will arrange all details, 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE 


NEW YORK 


those in the American savings banks. From the 


minute they are deposited, they begin fighting 
a battle against inflation— whether the money 
is saved to meet emergencies, to pay taxes or to 
take care of other anticipated needs. And this 
deposited money, through Government Bond 
purchases by the bank, buys guns and equip- 
ment for the fighting front. 

So buy your Bonds in addition to your sav- 
ings — and buy them out of your weekly or 
Make your money do 


Our two offices — “Fighting Money Head- 
quarters”’— offer depositors, and non-depos- 
itors alike, every help in making War Bond 
purchases. Drop in today and let us help you 
do your share to put the Second War Loan 


either for outright purchase in cash, or for 


payment in easy instalments. 


5 EAST 42nd STREET, Just East of Fifth Avenue 
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(Continued from Page Four) 
golf course or at cocktail and beach parties. 

I have often thought—and I feel many other 
foreign correspondents will agree with me—that 
what our diplomatic and consular services need 
most is a course in factual reporting, 

While I was in Spain as the staff correspondent 
of the London Times, I frequently called atten- 
tion to the dangers of Fascism in Spain and its 
implications for Europe. (To clear up a miscon- 
ception among persons familiar with my dis- 
patches to the New York Times, let me mention 
that my sending of dispatches to that newspaper 
permission of the London Times, my 
employer.) One of these admonitions which hap- 
pens to lie before me was offered in an article 
I wrote for the Fortnightly of London, and 
printed in its issue for September, 1936. I 
stated: 

“If the rebels are successful, Spain will 
become an appendage of Mussolini and 
Hitler. Fascism will acquire three European 
fronts. France will be strangled, ... Euro- 
pean history will take a new course.” 

It will serve no purpose now to expand on the 
theme of how amply these forecasts have been 
fullfilled. I have preferred in this article to 
touch on the practical question of our country’s 
relations toward Spain, and how the character 
of those relations may make the future or mar 
it. | have tried to show how in the earlier part 
of our history we have established a tradition 
of forthright realism in such matters which has 
been our salvation. It has been successful pre- 
cisely because it was so different from the diplo- 
macy of intrigue, underground manoeuver and 
secret dealing which is traditional with the 
diplomacy of old Europe. In more recent years 
our shapers of diplomatic policy have been throw- 
ing overboard this good American tradition in 
favor of the discredited ways of foreign chan- 
celleries. Good old fashioned American ways are 
in bad form. Spain is the horrible example of 
this newer diplomacy and its consequences. 
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The Fall of Mussolini and After ( 


Next Week: 


THE FIRST OF A NEW LEADER SERIES OF "POST-WAR" SYMPOSIUMS— 
WITH ANSWERS BY ITALIAN REFUGEES AND ITALO-AMERICANS. 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN _— 








Quiet on the Eastern Fronté 


HILE the headlines have naturally been going 

to the fighting in Tunisia several recent de- 
velopments might well attract attention to our 
more static Far Eastern front. 

There was the rather bitterly worded message 
of General Douglas MacArthur on the anniver- 
sary of the fall of Bataan. There was the re- 
uewal of the Soviet-Japanese agreement permit- 
ting Japanese fishing operations in Siberian 
waters. There have been rather disquieting indi- 
eations of growing deterioration of the Chinese 
national currency, with a consequent strengthen- 
ing of the Japanese economic position in the oecu- 
pied areas of China. 

Between the lines of the highflown phrase- 
ology which MacArthur frequently employs 
in his military communiqués it is easy to read 
a sense of frustration and disappointment be- 
cause of not receiving enough men and equip- 
ment to reconquer the Philippines. “I was 
the leader of that lost cause,” MacArthur 
said, “and from the bottom of my stricken 
heart I pray that a merciful God may not 
delay too long their redemption, that the day 
of salvation be not so far removed that they 
perish, that it be not again too late.” 
MacArthur’s disappointment is natural. But it 

is probably also inevitable. It has been the joint 
Anglo-American decision to concentrate first on 
Hitler and there are simply not enough tanks, 
airplanes and, above all, ships, to permit major 
offensive operations in Europe and in the Far 
East at the same time. 

Military news from the Orient has revealed en- 
couraging features during the last months. The 
gross errors of judgment that were reflected in 
the disaster at Pearl Harbor, in the loss of almost 
all our airplanes in the Philippines in the first 
days of the war, in the sinking of four ten-thou- 
sand ton cruisers in the early phase of the strug- 
gle for Guadalcanal seem to have been overcome, 
partly through shifts in the higher command, 
partly through growing experience in combat. 

The successful holding of Guadalcanal and the 
recapture of part of the northern coast of New 
Guinea, the punishing losses inflicted upon the 
Japanese in naval engagements in the Solomons, 
the overwhelming technical superiority in the air 
reflected in the Bismarck Sea battle, the wa 
of attrition which our submarines are waging 
against Japan’s merchant marine—all these are 
causes of encouragement as to the final outcome 
of the Pacafic war. 

At the same time it is only realistic to rec- 
ognize that up to the present time we have 
only been pecking at the periphery of the 
greatly enlarged empire which Japan has 
built up by its swift conquests in the first 
months of the war. 


HE Philippines, Malaya, the vast rich Nether- 

lands Indies, Burma, these are all outside the 
range of our present striking power. How much 
oil, tin and rubber Japan is extracting from its 
conquests is a matter of speculation; but it 
would scem probable that the Japanese possess 
enough organizing and regimenting ability to get 
a good deal of work out of docile colonial popula- 
tions which, except in the Philippines, showed lit- 
tle or no interest in the shift of sovereignty. 

Victories in the fighting along the outer edge 
of the Japanese mainland-island empire, however 
satisfactory. do not point to an early end of the 
war in the Pacific. Decisive success will only be 
in sight if and when the Japanese are rolled back 
from their conquests in a big way, if and when. 
for instance, they are driven from Singapore, 
which they have renamed Sho-man (Light of the 
South) and have most probably strengthened as 
an aiy and naval bastion against Anglo-American 
reconquest or when the heart of Japan’s war in- 
dustrial power is subjected to heavy, consistent 
and effective bombing. What are the prospects 
that either or both of these conditions will be 
realized during the present year? 

Military prediction is a hazardous field. But 
on the basis of available knowledge it seems 
doubtful whether MacArthur has enough men 
and modern his disposal to repeat 
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in reverse the Japanese sweep during the first 
months of the war. The capture of a strongly 
fortified Japanese island base, such as Truk, in 
the Caroline Islands, or Rabaul, in New Britain, 
would be a bigger enterprise than the surprise 
landing in Guadaleanal last August. 

The annual renewal of the Soviet-Japanese 
fisheries agreement merely confirmed what 
informed observers had always anticipated: 
that Stalin has no intention of opening a 
second front in the Far East. This would 
seem to rule out the possibility, for an indefi- 
nite future, of utilizing Vladivostok and other 
Siberian air bases for attacks on the four 
main Japanese industrial regions, Tokyo, 
Osaka, Nagoya:and North Kyushu. 

It is often suggested that China could afford 
bases for attacks on Japan. A serious difficulty 
in this connection is that China is now eut off 
from the outside world, except for a necessarily 
limited amount of air transportation. As there 
is no domestic oil production in China, the very 
large amounts of gasoline which are necessary 
for sustained largescale air raids (and it is only 
this type of raiding that achieves much military 
advantage) would have to be flown in. This is a 
slow and arduous process. 

China’s military effectiveness would be greatly 
increased if land communication could be restored 
through the recapture of Burma. But there has 
been little visible progress in this direction. A 
British thrust at Akyab, Japanese-held port in 
Northern Burma, failed to reach its objective. 
The monsoon season, with its heavy rains, is close 
at hand and will presumably paralyze serious 
military activity on both sides. 
"PRSRE remains one other possibility of strik- 

ing directly at Japan, This would be the mass- 
ing of aircraft carriers at some point close enough 
to the Japanese coast to permit effective air 
bombing. The risks of such an enterprise would 
be considerable. The larger units of the Japanese 
Navy have been kept in home waters. It is safe 
to assume that the Japanese are sufficiently aware 
of their own liability to air attack to keep a con- 
siderable reserve of their better types of fighting 
airplanes for home defense. The aircraft carrier 
is one of the most vulnerable of the larger war- 
ships to bomb and torpedo, as the high mortality 
rate of carriers, both on the Japanese and on the 
American side, would indicate. Still, if our naval 
leaders should be sufficiently convinced of the 
technical superiority of our warships and air- 
planes to the Japanese, they might decide that 
the practical and moral effects of striking heavy 
blows at the heart of Japan would offset the 
danger of having a few aircraft carriers sunk or 
badly damaged. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the struggle between Japan and China is a 
national endurance contest, rather than a war 
that can be settled by decisive battles in the 
field. Japan has such a long start on China 
in military organization and industrial power 
that an active military offensive of the Chin- 
ese armies on a large scale can only be under- 
taken with some prospect of success when 
foreign munitions and technical instruction 
can be made available to the Chinese. 
Recently there have been reports that the Jap- 

anese-sponsored currencies in the occupied re- 
gions of China have been gaining in popularity 
as against the Chinese national currency, which 
has depreciated very heavily during the war. If 
this is true, it is serious, for two reasons. The 
general preference for Chinese national curreney 
as against the Japanese sponsored note issues in 
the first years of the war was a guaranty of the 
loyalty of the Chinese masses in the occupied 
areas to the Chungking regime. And if Japanese- 
backed money is now pushing out the Chinese it 
will be easier for the Japanese to buy up food- 
stuffs and strategic raw materials in the occupied 
regions and in the extensive no man’s land that 
is not held firmly by either side. 

\ll of which is just one more argument for try- 
ing to clear the Japanese out of Burma and 
bringing effective help to China as 
possible. 
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THE DISHONEST HOBBS BILL 
EGISLATION is a directive to administra. 
tive agencies, courts and police. The prime 
requirement is that it should be clear. Am- 
biguous measures lead to trouble. The Hobbs 
Bill, which has been passed by the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 270 to 107, is 
drawn with such cleverness that neither its 
supporters or opponents agree about its nfean- 
ing. For this reason—if for no other—it should 
be defeated in the Senate. 

On the surface, the bill simply makes the 
Anti-Racketeering Act of 1934 apply to rob- 
bery or extortion in connection with interstate 
commerce. All honest citizens are against 
robbery and extortion. But in this bill the 
terms are so defined that they might well 
apply to efforts of trade unionists to secure 
preference for products of union labor. 

Suspicion is thrown on the purpose of the 
authors by the fact that they secured the 
defeat of Congressman Celler’s amendment 
designed to clarify the language of the 
measure. This amendment would have recog- 
nized as legal all activities recognized as legal 
in the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Law, 
the Clayton Act, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and the Railway Labor Law. All of 
the acts authorized under these laws have no 
connection with racketeering. But Congress- 
man Hobbs refused to write into the law a 
clear statement that these activities are legiti- 
mate and that the act is not intended to inter- 
fere with them. 

In the state legislatures the bitter anti-labor 
drive has had some success. Thus far the new 
Congress has not put through any of the re- 
actionary measures introduced by its labor- 
hating members. The Hobbs Bill is the first 
one to be accepted by the House. The fight 
to put this measure through the Senate is, 
then, the spearhead of the offensive against 
the hitherto generally recognized rights of the 
working people of this country. very re- 
source of organized labor must be thrown into 
the fight to defeat it. 


SELECTIVE FREEZING 


O* April 9th the President issued his order 
“freezing” wages and commodity prices. 
On April 11th Congress finally succeeded in 
removing the $25,000 limitation on personal 
salaries. From now on the only incomes not 
limited by law will be those of the very rich. 
Congressional reactionaries put this move over 
by means of a coercive trick. They attached 
their repealer as a rider to a public debt act 
which was required in connection with the 
current bond drive. The President is right 
in denouncing this favor to the rich as a blow 
at public morale. 

The present situation is a painful one for 
wage workers and farmers. It is of the utmost 
importance to all classes of workers that 
inflation should be headed off. The records 
clearly show that during periods of mounting 
prices, wages have lagged behind the cost of 
living. A genuine freezing of wages and prices 
a year ago or—even—during the fall of 1942 
would have caused suffering among many 
groups of workers, but it would have staved 
off greater suffering on the part of larger 
groups. Since then, food prices have mounted 
sharply and the cost of other necessities to a 
smaller extent. The whole problem is more 
difficult now than it would have been if dealt 
with during the earlier stages. 

The President’s seven-point program has 
remained up to this week a paper project. 
Not enough was done to cut down the infla- 
tionary bulge of money in the consumers’ 
pockets. ‘Congress has not yet enacted ade- 
quate tax schedules. There is no systematic 
limitation on profits. Nothing but a presiden- 
tial veto prevented Congress from deliberately 





boosting farm prices. The whole crucial mat- 
ter has been allowed to drift. Now—at the 
last minute—when the cost of living has 
mounted more than 40 per cent as against the 
15 per cent wage increase allowed by the 
Little Steel formula—the President steps in 
vigorously and orders the “freezing” of wages, 
commodity prices and utility rates. 

In his statement the President promises the 
rolling back of some prices. This promise has 
roused quick approval in labor’s ranks. But 
it is only a promise. Its realization would be 
practically a miracle. Of more substantial 
importance is the President’s reiteration of 
emphasis on a rounded fiscal program. Such 
a program depends on Congress. Without it, 
all the price-fixing and rationing in the world 
will accomplish little. 

The wage workers and farmers of the 
United States should not be content with a 
passive acceptance of these price and wage 
ceilings. Both great productive groups should 
go to bat promptly with a positive program. 
The leaders of both should say to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress: “Very well—we will 
accept this stabilization order, but we demand 
equal sacrifice all around; we demand—and 
now—that the whole seven-point program be 
put into practice.” The millions of laborers 
are producing the instruments of war. The 
millions of farmers are producing the food. 
It is time for them to step up and take their 
part in the government of the United States. 





THE STATE DEPT. AND THE PUBLIC 
HAT the State Department needs is an 
ambassador to the American people. In 
his letter to Proféssor Ralph Barton Perry, 
Sumner Welles goes a good way in the direc- 
tion of lighting up some of the dark places in 
the department’s activities, but he does not 
go far enough. The world is alive with gossip 
and intrigue. The long corridors of Wash- 
ington hum with conflicting rumors. There 
is no lack of correspondents and commentators 
who thrive on spreading reports which reflect 
upon our government. The relations of the 
State Department with the North African 
campaign. the Free French, the Franco gov- 
ernment and numerous reactionary European 
factions have furnished a rich hunting-ground 
for artists of surmise. 

Professor Perry performed a fine service 
in itemizing the bill of particulars for the 
whole great group of American liberals who 
have become fearful that all is not well with 
our foreign relations. His letter gave the 
State Department an opportunity to square 
itself with intelligent public opinion. Mr 
Welles’ reply, we are sorry to record, is more 
by way of apology than explanation or justi- 
fication. 

A good third of the epistle is devoted to 
reasons why the Department cannot tell all. 
That is very well. We do not expect all the 
government’s sources of information to be re- 
vealed. But this explanation answers none of 
the objections to cases of State Department 
reticence. It may be that in the end, most of 
the moves of our government with regard to 
North Africa, Spain, France will turn out to be 
wise. Officials are justified in asking for pa- 
tiene on the part of the public. But general 
and enforced ignorance with regard to who 
made what move and why can never be justi- 
fied. It is politically suicidal, for it gives every 
open or covert enemy of the administration 
a golden opportunity, Plain statement of the 
truth is the only defense against lies and 
insinuations. 

The chief questions in Professor Perry’s 
letter are not answered in Mr. Welles’ state- 
ment. How far is the State Department re- 
sponsible for the appointment of Peyrouton? 
Who suggested to the Department of War 
the designation of Prince Otto as leader of 


the Austrian Legion? To what extent is our 
treatment of Loyalist Spaniards tied in with 
our policy toward the Franco government? 

Mr. Welles assures us that “the objectives 
of those charged with the direction of foreign 
policy are identical with those of the over- 
whelming majority of their critics.” Previ- 
ously he had reaffirmed the stand of his de- 
partment on the Atlantic Charter. So far as 
our action is concerned, each liberated land 
is to be left free “to choose its own form 
of government.” : 

Such confessions of faith will be comforting 
only to those who need no reassurances. So 
long as we lack clear statements about what 
was done and by whom and why, anyone is at 
liberty to take “surtiace indications” for “indi- 
eations of basic policy.” The people want to 
see a clearer connection between each act and 
our democratic purpose. If each act is in line 
with that purpose, why should we not have 


a clear statement to make the connection 
evident? 

Mr. Welles wrote with great skill and, 
apparently with great sincerity. But State 


Department tradition impeded him. He did 
not really come clean. His conduct of relations 
with the occupied lands will be under sus- 
picion until he gets the idea that the people 
who are fighting the war have a right to know 
what is going on. 





MECHANIZATION AND MEN 

HIS is a war of machines. It is a war of 

machines marshalled on  world-encircling 
fronts. In the air, on land, on the water and 
under the water men make war with motors 
humming. Soldiers without machines are help- 
less. Under these new circumstances, one 
would expect human beings to be reduced to 
nothingness. Many did, in fact, foresee new 
wars of steel and motor engine to be fought 
by frightful frankensteins which would go 
striding over helpless humanity. 

The last war furnished the basis for this 
dire picture. Soldiers were practically anony- 
mous. From the mud of trenches they sallied 
in broken lines to meet death. Recollections 
of survivors were so horrible that the great 
conflict failed to produce a harvest of war 
stories. After the Civil War, veterans enter- 
tained the oncoming gencration—often against 
its will—with tales of individual heroism. The 
first World War was barren of any such enter- 
taining result. 

But now that mechanism has proceeded to 
an extent that could not have been imagined 
in 1918, we seem to be psychologically nearer 
to our forebears of seventy years ago. Al- 
ready the literary harvest is rich. Men tell in 
published diaries of drifting for twenty, thirty, 
even eighty days in rubber boats—fighting 
sharks, drought, rain, cold, heat. They detail 
for us fights from tree to tree, from stone to 
stone, from shadow to shadow on Guadalcanal 
or New Guinea. Their stalking of wily Japs 
takes the mind back to scenes of the Revo- 
lution or to those of Indian wars. The strug- 
gles in the air—over the Pacific, Europe, 
Africa, Asia—call for quick decisions, the 
nerve to risk all on a guess, a hunch, a des- 
perate expedient. Returned soldiers, sailors 
and airmen, no matter how shy and modest, 
can be induced to tell with quiet pride of 
dramatic moments and hairbreadth escapes, 

No amount of glamor can succeed in gilding 
the horrors of war. But we have gone far 
enough in this new age of horsepower fighting 
to prove that the human spirit has not lost its 
meaning. Men still count most. Free men, 
with the thoughts and hopes of free men, have 
always proved their superiority to slaves and 
robots. At the present stage of mechanization, 
this superiority is still a reality. In the long 
run, it will count heavily in the scales of this 
conflict. 
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Pro and CononToledano 


From BERTA LEVINE 
To the Editor: 


It was with a feeling of the 
deepest moral satisfaction and 
enjoyment that I read Ralph de 
Toledano’s Notes for a Farewell. 
It was good to know that a gifted 
member of our younger genera- 
tion, standing at the most crucial 
juncture of his mental and emo- 
tional life, found the moral sup- 
port and uplift he sought in a 
faith in Man—plain, simple Man. 
It was comforting to think, too, 


Ralph 


well” 


of virtue. 


heroic 


istic and 


Pvt. HARRY ROSKOLENKO 
To the Editor: 

De Toledano’s 
sounds like “I-have-a-ren- 
dezvous-with-death and only-God- 
can-make-a-tree” 
When anyone goes G. I. 
[Government Issue — Editor's 
Note] he has my total sympathy. 
As a fellowsoldier, but not of the 
mould of our “Farewell” 
writer, I can understand his fatal- 
dramatic rhetoric. But 





To the Editor: 
From 


New 


to renew on many 


“Fare- 


demonstration 





Fannie Hurst Hails 
New Leader Birthday 


Please stop sending me The 
Leader gratuitously. I 
herewith subscribe and hope 
of your 
birthdays to come. Even when 
I disagree I comfortably ad- 
mire and applaud your cour- 
age your intolerance of intol- 
erance your wisdom both be- 
fore and after the event. 


Italian Socialists 
Take Stand on 
‘Labor Parley’ 


From VANNI B. MONTANA 
Secretary, Italian Socialist 
Federation. in the U.S. 

To the Editor: 


The has carried stories 





press 





sions, 
Selective Service as 
meter of manhood is 


To use the gauge of the 
a thermo- 
to indicate 


about Wash- 
ington of alleged representatives 
of underground European Socialist 
parties and labor movements. 


“a conference” in 


that the old idea, the one that- 
“in each man’s salvation lies the 
salvation of the world,” the idea 
that has been derided and scorned 
by everyone, was not completely 
smothered in the suffocating at- 
mosphere of the contemporary 
world, but has managed, by what 
devious route, to reach the core 
of a few young souls. 

One would like to beiieve, along 
with Mr. de Toledano, that peo- 
ple, having been disillusioned on 
the soulless schemes and abstrac- 
tions which had promised them 
Utopia, will realize that true de- 
mocracy will be attained only 
through the ethical effort of each 
and every Individual. 

I should like to add my voice 
to the voices of Mr. de Toledano’s 
friends in wishing him Godspeed. 


HIGH DEGREE OF 
INTELLIGENCE 

From JOHN R. HEGEMAN 
To the Editor: 

I wish to congratulate 
staff on the great success in pre 
senting important news and com 
ment which only the bravest and 
most courageous patriots in our 
country dare to handle. I alse 
wish to praise the writers for the 
high degree of intelligence and 
dignity with which they deal with 
the great world problems of to- 
day. 


your 


he seems to have forgotten the 
last 1120 of The New 
Leader! which is ironical, to say 
the most, as your 20th annivers- 
ary is being celebrated. 


issues 


There were more “democratic” 
generalities in his address than 
could be found in the press state- 
ment of a newly made Brigadier- 
General. All glitter—and a ter- 
rible confusion for a man start- 
ing on a new life! With general- 
ities there can be no theory or 


criticism—and even less with the 


crime of his sociological omis- 


that he is really running a G.-I. 
fever. 

The struts you'll find in the 
Army are those you bring along 
with you. They are not issued 
like serial numbers and _ blood 
typings. And whether you are 
behind a desk (and no doubt you 
will!) or in a reconaissance car 
surveying the road back, you'll 
need more than ever the values 
you helped to edit for The New 
Leader, if with a more exacting 
blue-pencil! 

Good luck! ... You’ll need it. 

U.S. Army. 
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As far as the Italian Socialist 
Party and labor movement oper- 
ating secretly .in Italy is con- 
cerned, as well the Italian So- 
cialist Federation of America, we 
do not question the motives and 
the character of the above-men- 
tioned “conference.” We do wish 
to make clear before the publie 
and before the government, how- 
ever, that the Italian Socialist 
Party and labor movement of the 
Italian Underground, and the 
Italian Socialist Federation which 
with both, had no 
representatives or 
“Washington 


is in contact 
delegates or 
observers at the 
conference.” 

We believe that a real confer- 
ence of bona-fide European so- 
cialist and labor organizations to 
coordinate activities so as to save 
Europe from passing from one 
dictatorship to another, is vitally 
necessary and urgent, and should 
be called as soon as possible. 

So far as the Office of Strategic 
Service is concerned, while we 
have criticized in the past its 
failure to facilitate our efforts in 
favor of the underground Italian 
socialist and labor movement, we 
must add that lately the situa- 
tion has much improved, and that 
we are almost satisfied. The 
situation is also improved in the 
overseas shortwave branches of 
the Office of War Information. 





